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1855-1925: RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


ITH this number the SaturDAY Review celebrates the Seventieth Anniversary of its 
) foundation. The Supplement published with to-day’s issue dwells enough on the history 
° of this Review to make it unnecessary for us to indulge here in reminiscences or to 
recapitulate the trials and triumphs of our past. What, rather, we would do at this milestone in our 
progress is to remind our readers that no paper can discharge its duty without their ce-eperation. 

We are so fortunate as to have on our register of subscribers names that have been there 
for twenty, thirty and forty years, and indeed in a few instances even longer. The consciousness 
— of addressing, week by week, those so familiar with the traditions of the Review is at once a 
salutary restraint and an inspiration. But we also have evidence that the SaturDAY REVIEW is 
~ interesting important sections of a public never dreamed of by its founders, and that the younger 
al. generation is increasingly represented on our roll of readers. 

To be merely the echo of the voice of an obsolete authority has never been the ambition of 
this Review, which, indeed, came into existence chiefly in challenge to a stagnant Conservatism. 
me. We would, with the help of our readers, speak for the older and the newer alike, and yet be critical 
on of both, urging the necessity of such modifications in the old order as the conditions of the age 
demand, and at the same time bidding the promoters of new things be mindful of tradition. 
= With this purpose at heart we are making it our aim to combine the best of the past with the 
- best of the present, uniting them in a common policy. We have therefore lately sought and 
recovered—in addition to those distinguished Saturday Reviewers, such as Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
— Mr. Max Beerbohm and Mr. Walter Herries Pollock, to whose co-operation in the production of 
24. this Anniversary Number we are specially indebted—the more or less regular assistance of certain 
“4 contributors of the past, in particular Mr, R. B. Cunninghame Graham, Mr, A. A. Baumann and 
Mr. Vernon Rendall; and we are happy to be able to announce that to their number will soon be 
a added Mr. D. S. MacColl, who, our readers will learn with pleasure, is again to contribute from 


.d time to time to these columns. But we are also, we hope and believe, dikigent in our efforts to 
ik. attract to the company of Saturday Reviewers the best of the younger generation of writers, in the 
- endeavour to ensure that the SaturDAY Review, in the future as in the past, shall be distinguished 
os both by its respect for sound tradition and by its readiness to entertain + new w ideas and new talent. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE scandal of the bombardment of 
Damascus is, of course, a matter of 
international concern, since the mandated 
territories are supposed to be governed on 
behalf of the League. Presumably no coun- 
try feels it expedient to call upon the League 
Council to carry out an immediate inquiry 
into the Syrian business, but fortunately the 
French themselves now appreciate the disastrous 
impression their policy has created throughout the 
world. Possibly by making General Sarrail the 
scapegoat—and he certainly deserves it—the 
French Government will be able to restore calm in 
Syria without delay. More probably, however, 
the weather, as in Morocco, will postpone a final 
pacification until the spring. Unless this terri- 
tory is to become:the source of unending and in- 
creasing trouble, M. Painlevé will have to see to 
it that this ‘* pacification ”’ justifies its name. He 
will be compelled to grant to the Druses far more 
favourable terms than he would have been asked 
to grant them had not internal French politics 
made it impossible for him to recall General Sarrail 
months ago. 


M. PAINLEVE IN TROUBLE 


Seldom has a Prime Minister been in a more 
unpleasant position than M. Painlevé, and it is 
difficult to see how his new Government can last. 
He has for so long been balancing himself on the 
political fence that he has lost the courage to 
jump down on either side. The vote of confidence 
in the new Government was obtained partly be- 
cause a few deputies on the Right supported it, 
and partly because the Government’s programme 
was too vague to arouse much of the hostility it 
will inevitably arouse if examined in detail. Hav- 
ing thrown over M. Caillaux, M. Painlevé has 
returned with a financial programme as like that 
of M. Caillaux as anything could be. This the 
Socialists might have accepted had they received 
compensating promises in regard to Syria and 
Morocco. But M. Painlevé had no new promises 
to make them. An Irishman might, therefore, 
give an accurate description of the situation by 
declaring that it was the same as before only 
worse, and unfortunately there seems to be no 
solution but an entire change of Government at 
the very moment when the financial situation most 
urgently demands rapid measures and continuity 
of policy. 


THE NATIONALIST POSITION 


The German Nationalists seem to be actuated 
by two motives, one sincere and one insincere, in 
their opposition to the Locarno agreements. They 
are making all the party capital they can by de- 
clining to take any responsibility for the accep- 
tance by the German Government of a compromise 
which must contain certain unpopular features, 
but probably they would be quite as distressed by 
the rejection of the Security Pact as they would 
have been by the rejection of the Dawes agreement 
a year ago. On the other hand, they seem to be 


entirely sincere in their conviction that Germany’s 
membership of the League will render friendly 
relations between Berlin and Moscow almost im- 
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possible. The British Government, which has 
done everything to encourage, and nothing to 
contradict, this belief that Great Britain regards 
Russia not as a friend, but as an enemy which 
must be fought by a vast grouping of European 
Powers, is thus to some degree responsible for the 
present crisis in Germany. 


A BALKAN PACT? 


The League of Nations Commission, headed by 
Sir Horace Rumbold, to inquire into the causes 
and effects of the dispute between Bulgaria and 
Greece, is on the point of leaving Geneva to begin 
its task. The rapidity and firmness with which 
the Council dealt with what might otherwise have 
developed into a new Balkan war has made a good 
impression everywhere, and especially in the 
United States, but much still remains to be done 
if the League’s success is to be complete. The 
Commission of Inquiry will have to suggest some 
method of preventing similar incidents in the 
future, and it will not be the fault of the members 
of the League Council if the safeguards contained 
in the Locarno Pact are not extended to the 
Balkans. It might be difficult at first to assure 
the strict observance, in that part of the world, of 
arbitration treaties, but it would be relatively easy 
to see that demilitarized zones were not violated 
with dangerous frequency. In anv case, the recent 
crisis should be made to lead to the establishment 
of machinery which will lessen, if not entirely 
abolish, the dangers of trouble in the Balkans. 


CHINA AND ECONOMIC FREEDOM 


The Chinese Tariff Conference has taken, with 
commendable rapidity, a step of the greatest im- 
portance by deciding that if the Chinese Govern- 
ment can abolish the system of ‘‘likin,’’ or internal 
Chinese duties, the interested Powers will agree 
to complete autonomy for China in 1929. Fur- 
thermore, a fair proportion of the substantially 
increased Customs revenue which is to be granted 
to China without delay is to be distributed to the 
different Provinces as compensation for the 
abolition of ‘“‘likin.’? By these decisions the 
delegates to the Customs Conference should clear 
their respective Governments of the suspicion of 
wishing to keep China in economic chains, and, 
at the same time, they give Peking, all the assist- 
ance that outsiders can give in its task of bringing 
about Chinese unity. If the military leaders are 
as patriotic as they make themselves out to be, 
they will now give up the system of financing 
their armies on illegal provincial taxes. We are 
not very sanguine about the patriotism of some 
of them, but, in any case, they, and not the foreign 
Powers, will in future be responsible for any 
further delay in procuring for China her economic 
freedom. 


THE ARMISTICE BALL 

We have to congratulate those responsible for 
the Albert Hall Armistice Ball on their decision 
to postpone it till the 12th in deference to protests 
against such revels which have for three years 
in succession been made in this Review and which 
have lately been echoed by many other papers and, 
very forcibly, by the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard. 
The excellent cause to benefit by the ball will 
not suffer, but the offence caused by giving this 
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Ball on the 11th will be avoided. Is it too late 
to hope that some of the great hotels will follow 
this example? It cannot, simply as a matter 
of business, be really worth their while to affront 
what is now becoming a very general sentiment. 


A QUESTION TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


There is at present on exhibition at the National 
Gallery an excellent unidentified portrait by Goya. 
This picture has been purchased for Melbourne, 
and is being shown prior to its departure. The 
general policy of the Directorate of the National 
Gallery is completely in accord with intelligent 
opinion, and its practice in the re-hanging of the 
Gallery after the war, in its selection of what shall 
be hung, and in its purchases can evoke nothing 
but praise. But Sir Charles Holmes is the last 
person, we are certain, who would wish his office 
to become princely and above criticism. The cir- 
cumstances connected with this Goya do seem to 
demand that a question should be raised. We are 
informed that an opportunity of purchasing this 
for the nation was given to the Trustees, and that 
the price was not unreasonable. Our question is 
not why the Gallery did not buy it, because we 
have no knowledge of the Gallery’s present 
financial condition, and it is possible that 
more important pictures are under consideration 
which would drain its resources. Our ques- 
tion is this: Why, if the Gallery could not 
afford the picture, was the public given no oppor- 
tunity of subscribing for it? Why was it, as it 
were, hushed up until too late? The recent policy 
over the Tintoretto might well, we feel, have been 
followed in this case. Where a picture of such 
high worth is being refused on financial grounds 
—and we can imagine no other for the refusal— 
surely the nation should be given the chance of 
supplementing the Gallery’s inadequate funds. 


SEVENTY YEARS OF ADVERTISING 


It says something for the class of advertising 
carried by this REvIEW that so many of the firms 
which sought publicity through the SATURDAY in 
1855 should still be in active existence; and it 
is a matter of considerable interest that many of 
them should be represented in this anniversary 
issue. We weicome them to our columns. Some 
of these old supporters are publishers: Messrs. 
Macmillan, Constable, Blackwood, Chambers, 
Longmans, Nelson: Some are _ insurance 
companies: the London Assurance, the Royal 
Exchange, the Globe (now the London, Liver- 
pool and Globe), the Law Life (now the 
Phcenix), the English and Scottish Law Life 
(now represented by the Eagle Star). We must 
mention also the great circulating library con- 
ducted by Messrs. Mudie, whose announcement 
appears in this issue. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE.—Unsolicited contributions will be con- 
sidered provided that (1) they are typewritten; (2) they bear 
the author’s name; (3) a stamped, addressed envelope is en 
closed, Otherwise we decline responsibility and cannot enter 
into correspondence. Editorial, Advertising, and Publishing 
Offices: 9 King St., Covent Garden, London, W.C.2; Gerrard 
3157. 


Review is 30s. per annum, post free, 
sent to the Publisher at the above address. 


Cheques should be 
The paper is des- 


patched in time to reach subscribers by the first post every 
Saturday. 


FUNCTUS OFFICIO ? 


OOKING back as we do this week on 

seventy years, we are moved to ask our- 

selves, and our readers, whether organs of 
this kind have quite the reason for existence they 
had in mid-Victorian days. On a very superficial 
view, it might be answered that they have not. 
It might be contended that, since they claim 
authority and have standards which are not those 
of the man-in-the-street, they are to that extent 
anachronisms in an age of social and intellectual, 
no less than political democracy. But a little 
reflection should suffice to correct that view of the 
question, and to suggest that if a paper like the 
SATURDAY REVIEW was needed in 1855, it is very 
much more needed in 1925. For the trouble 
seventy years ago was not lack of authority; it 
was, in many quarters, a somewhat uncritical 
respect for authority, grown pompous and forget- 
ful of the truth that authority must continuously 
justify itself instead of smugly relying on past 
achievements. The trouble then was not anarchy, 
but an indolent, complacent conformity, presently 
to be disturbed by new political, social, and 
artistic forces; and the special function of the 
SATURDAY was to shake the public out of that un- 
critical frame of mind, not by partisan champion- 
ship of new tendencies, but by applying to accepted 
and unaccepted ideas alike the same cool tests. 

We live to-day in a very different world. It is one 
in which, to be sure, there is no tyranny of the 
orthodox, but one in which, consequently, there 
is no solid, definite orthodoxy for the heretical to 
revolt against; so that, to-day, the struggle is not 
between authority grown stale and vigorous poten- 
tial new authority, coming perhaps in a question- 
able shape, but rather between innumerable and 
indefinite and limp anarchies. In such a state of 
affairs, criticism of the kind supplied by the 
SaTuRDAY and other Reviews is really far more 
necessary than it was under the old conditions. 
The pricking of bladders is not less needed when 
for a few overblown there have been substituted 
a myriad half-inflated. The business of reducing 
people to their proper level has not become less 
urgent because stilts have ceased to be the mono- 
poly of a few and equality has been established 
by lengthening the stilts of the many. 

Not that the function of criticism is wholly or 
primarily the exposure of false pretences. Attacks 
on the pretentious would be of little avail if they 
were not mostly incidental to advocacy of the 
authentic men, measures, and works of art. But 
an enlightened criticism has to avoid the error of 
championing the authentic new force at the expense 
of the authentic old. It has to be heedful of the 
truth that the great traditions are still in process 
of formation, and of the necessity of bringing the 
new into relation with the old. Outer likenesses 
must not deceive it into ignoring inner differences ; 
nor must it be persuaded by outer differences into 
denying inner likenesses. There is another and 
subtler temptation that it must resist—the tempta- 
tion to applaud poor efforts in politics, literature, 
and the arts because they are “‘ in the right direc- 


tion ’’; mediocre men because they are “‘ on the 


” 
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It was an excellent saying of 
Baudelaire’s that the artist must be able to satisfy 


_ the world’s coarse tests before going on to satisfy 
those which only he and his fellows recognize; 
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and certainly to-day it is part of the duty of criti- 
cism to require that what professes to transcend 
the standards of the market-place shall first be 
capable of attaining them. The policy that cannot 
be made acceptable to the electorate is as much 
at fault in a humble but essential requirement as 
the ‘‘ arty and crafty ’’ furniture that is uncom- 
fortable in use, the edition de luxe in which typo- 
graphy and decoration get between the reader and 
the author, the model house in which no man can 
be at ease. 


Criticism of these things cannot satisfactorily 
be carried on in separate compartments by 
specialists. _ Whatever has been gained in the 
seventy years on which we gaze back, unity of 
life has been lost, to the damage especially of 
Conservatism, which is preached in many places 
as if it were merely a principle of politics, or even 
a bundle of proposals for specific legislation, 
instead of a principle of life. More than ever 
before it is necessary to restore unity, by a criti- 
cism which applies to men and measures and books 
and works of art the same principles of judgment, 
and which addresses itself frankly to the whole 
educated public. We live to-day under conditions 
far more democratic than those which obtained 
when the SaturDAY REvIEw first appeared, and it 
is no longer possible to influence public opinion, 
whether in politics or in social or artistic matters, 
by converting a few of its guides. Nothing worth 
the doing can now be done by a cloistered coterie 
journalism; and the multiplication of periodicals 
too good to live, in which, for a little while, the 
elect preach to each other, is waste of effort. It 
is not necessary, and in truth it is impossible, that 
a paper devoted to criticism should attain to the 
popularity achieved by those that deal in news or 
undertake the vulgarization of knowledge; but if 
it cannot find regular readers numerous enough, 
and of types sufficiently various to justify it in 
claiming that it is written urbi et orbi, it stands 
condemned. We, at any rate, can point to seventy 
years during which the SaturDAY REvIEW has 
mattered not only to public men of a certain type, 
not only to certain kinds of students of literature 
and the arts, but to educated people in general. 
If it began as in some respects a family affair, it 
speedily won supporters in unexpected directions, 
and when it was some twenty years old its pro- 
prietor could take a just pride in the thought that 
a Review which might easily have become the 
organ of a few aloof people had no warmer 
admirer than that embodiment of central British 
opinion, the statesman-bookseller, W. H. Smith, 
while on Conservative and Liberal front benches 
alike were already seated, or were soon to appear, 
men of the first group of Saturday Reviewers. 


With the passing of the years, the work of their 
successors has become not less but more urgent. 
It has also become very much more difficult. It 
was not easy to secure authority even when the 
possibility that one man might be a better judge 
than another was admitted; and now, when in 
popular journalism the right to the pulpit is earned 
not by proof of special competence, but by the 
irrelevant notoriety of the preacher—every man’s 
opinion being otherwise held to be as good as his 
neighbour’s—it is hard indeed. But obstacles 


are incentives to effort. The struggle must be 


carried on; and, on the whole, we are glad that | 
‘there is no discharge in this war.”’ 


ON SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAYS 


By GERALD GOULD 


HE keeping of birthdays, and in general the 
celebration of anniversaries, is a perpetual 
tribute to the courage and faith of man. He 
comes into the world naked, hairless and howling, 
to be confronted with toothache and toil, with 
rates and taxes, with wars and rumours of wars, 
with the pangs of love misplaced or unsatisfied, 
with the certainty of decay: 
And art made tongue-tied by authority, 
And folly, doctor-like, controliing skill, 
And simple truth miscail’d simplicity, 
And captive good attending captain ill: 
and his comment on all this is to congratulate him- 
self once a year, and put pink candles on a pink 
cake. The centenary is always splendid and 
happy : every millenary is to be the millennium. 

It is easy to make out a case against these con- 
gratulations; but the instinct to congratulate 
remains sound. Quite apart from personal happi- 
ness or success, quite apart from achievement and 
the fulfilment of hopes, the mere fact of con- 
tinuance is remarkable and admirable. ‘‘ Give me 
the glory of going on, and still to be,’’ said the 
typical nineteenth-century poet; and though one 
may, as an individual, find it difficult to echo the 
prayer in quite that form, there certainly is some- 
thing heroic in going on, so long as one doesn’t 
go off. The human race adjures itself to ‘‘ stick 
it,’ without particular reference to what is to be 
stuck: the fact of sticking is recognized as 
function. One run at cricket is not necessarily in 
itself better than another, but to keep on making 
runs long enough to make a hundred earns a 
proper applause. As Browning said: 

That Lohmann goes on adding one to one, 
His hundred’s soon hit; 

—(though, if he had been better acquainted with 
our national game, he would have known that 
Lohmann was celebrated as a bowler rather than 
as a bat). One of the basic and permanent and 
inexhaustible anecdotes is that of the Frenchman 
who, while falling from a great height out of a 
balloon, was heard to murmur: “‘ Pourvu que ¢a 
continue! ’’ Type of the wise who drop but never 
roam! We are all falling out of balloons all our 
lives, and must come inevitably to the ground; 
““pourvu que ¢a continue! is our sole and 
unquenchable comment in mid-air. 

We cannot win in the war against time. It is a 
war of attrition, and time is on its own side. But 
every anniversary is, if a small and temporary 
triumph, still—since it is the only kind of triumph 
open to us—worth a boast or two, and a com- 
memorative cup. A good drink justifies anv 
anniversary ; but the justification is redundant, for 
the anniversaries justify and sanctify themselves. 

Stevenson, if I remember right, gave his birth- 
day away; and I confess I have done the same 
with mine. It is a good example that Stevenson 
set, and I would urge it upon others. Not that 
any of us can really spare a birthday— 

That star-vaned belvedere, 


Builded against the Chambers of the South! 
That outpost on the Infinite! 


I valued my birthday very much; it used to bring 


| me a few presents (not but what, as Humpty- 
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Dumpty pointed out to Alice, there is something 
to be said for un-birthday presents too—‘‘ there 
are three hundred and sixty-four days when you 
might get un-birthday presents, and only one for 
birthday presents, you know. There’s glory for 
you! ’’)—it used, I say, to bring me a few 
presents, and a few good wishes. But I gave it 
away just the same. After all, there is no merit 
in giving away what one does not want. 

But if a birthday is a good thing for a man to 
have, it is even better for an institution—for, let us 
say, a paper: and let us speak especially of a 
seventieth birthday. Threescore years and ten is 
a good age for a man: he has grown, by that 
time, a little out of the greenness and raw judg- 
ment of his salad days, and begun, if not to profit 
by experience, at least to learn that it is impossible 
to profit by experience, so that he need not bother 
—which is life’s first and last lesson. He has 
begun to feel at home in the world: has made 
some friends, perhaps, and married, and begotten, 
and taught himself to suffer gladly the contumely 
of his children’s children. He has, if his time has 
been luckily as well as profitably spent, laid the 
foundations of a palate, and acquired some 
smattering of literature or music: he may be 
thinking of going into politics. It is littke enough, 
of course, that he has done with his seventy years ; 
but simply to have existed is a deed. (Pourvu 
que ¢a continue!) For a paper, however, the 
length and the achievement are infinitely more 
notable. The infant mortality among papers is 
something frightful: they come up, and twinkle, 
and dissolve, like bubbles on the surface of a pond. 
To remain for one year is something; for ten, is 
much; for seventy—why, that is already a kind of 
immortality. Those dignified journals which can 
quote from their own columns of a hundred years 
ago—what an air it gives them of benignity and 
apotheosis! Only this week The Times printed 
us a delicious morsel—an extract from a letter 
addressed to the editor, and published on 
Wednesday, November 2, 1825 : 

If our English youth are not so economical as the Scottish 
—if they will plunge into the luxury of a clean shirt daily, and 
all the costly concomitants of a gentlemanly appearance, let 
not the results be unjustly charged to our universities. 

That is pleasant in itself: but, quoted in The 
Times from The Times, and praising the 
abstinence of the Scot from idle luxury in the very 
accents in which an English paper might conceiv- 
ably presume to praise such abstinence to-day, it 
gets an additional sharpness of flavour. If a 
thing is good, a hundred years’ maturity makes it 
better: if it is no good to begin with, the maturity 
is good in itself. The ancients and the pagans 
have ungratefully reviled time because it passes; 
but that is precisely what it is for; and it does it 
extremely well. 

Seventy years are not a hundred. But they 
amount to a good deal. They are a sign of 
vitality, a guarantee of persistence. A paper 
which has lived for seventy years has made reputa- 
tions and mistakes and history; it has gathered 
personalities to itself and fashioned of them an 
organism, in which the parts take life from the 
whole and render life in return; it has moulded 
editors, contributors and audience into some sort 
of family ; it has, for good or ill, become a tradi- 
tion. In brief and in sum, it has lived for seventy 
years. 


NO MORE PARADES 
By Ivor Brown 


The Silver Fox. By Cosmo Hamilton. St. Martin’s Theatre. 


UT of nothing nothing comes. The mind 

of a dramatic critic recurs despairingly to 

the Lucretian tag. On Monday evening at 
the St. Martin’s Theatre I spent some two and a 
half hours watching the process whereby a dull 
young woman was transferred from wedlock with 
a dull man to wedlock with one still duller. And 
one man in his time meets many bores . . . but 
these people had not even stuffing enough to be true 
and faithful bores. The true bore is a positive, 
assertive, irrepressible creature, and when you are 
most cornered you can at least derive a melan- 
choly pleasure from admiring his strategy of 
cornering. At least, you can observe the bore’s 
technique. You can match him with other bores; 
you can place him in a bores’ handicap; you can 
decide that if A is the best stayer at bumping and 
boring in the year’s long-distance events, B is 
the best of the sprinting bores and could easily 
concede a stone to C in a tussle of six furlongs. 

Of such entertainment ‘ The Silver Fox’ de- 
prived me. The characters in ‘ The Silver Fox’ 
are not bores in this sense. They do not boom 
or quote last week’s Punch, or talk about the days 
when bricklayers laid bricks. They are merely 
negative. They can, it is true, flick aphorisms at 
one another in a game of verbal tiddley-winks. 
They apparently desire one another (so the plot 
implies), but you would not think it from their 
speech or looks. The amours of the jellyfish 
would become exercises in demonstrative passion 
compared with the wooings and the doings of 
these dwellers in Home-county “ cottages.’’ They 
have their epigrams, of course, and the lady who 
was likened to a silver fox went pattering after 
her prey with bare knees. The players sauntered 
about their business with a timid diligence, but 
I could not discover that there was anything going 
on which our fathers would have called acting. 
The playwright had seen to that by providing a 
set of negatives that nobody could possibly 
develop. 

We used to rail against the antics of the actor- 
manager; we decried his struttings and his roar- 
ings, his greedy hankering for prodigious situa- 
tions and his usurpation of the electricity. We 
pictured him at rehearsal measuring the stage 
with a pocket-tape and marking the floor with 
chalk so that at no moment of import would he be 
six inches away from the central point of the eye’s 
range. He carved up the play for his nightly 
supper and he loaded his plate with “‘ fat.’’ But, 
at least, he was radio-active in his own kind of 
way : he moved and made noises and pulled faces. 
In short, he laboured. If he was a glutton for 
fat, he was also a glutton for work—at least, for 
the first few weeks of the run. This kind of 
acting could be a considerable nuisance. It stimu- 


lated flashiness in the writing of plays. The 
dramatist’s job was to provide opportunities, and 
a champion at the game, like Sardou, could turn 
out gigantic chances as easily as Mr. Noel Coward 
turns out cynical chatter. Shakespeare was handed 
over to the pageant-master for repairs to be 
lavishly executed, and Irving would hurl the whole 
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of his genius into such a tin-pot vessel as ‘ The 
Bells.’ We have altered all that. There are no 
more parades; and the result is that small voices 
are now to be heard lamenting the good old days 
of the actor-manager, when plays were written in 
grease-paint and acted in a manner that was far 
larger than life. 


Action breeds reaction, in the arts as elsewhere. 
In this case there is an added reason for the 
revolt against the kind of acting whose highest 
emotional pinnacle is the lighting of a cigarette, 
the smoothing of a collar, or the mumbling of an 
epigram. If you set violent hands on _ the 
tyrannous player in order to release the play from 
his strangle-hold, it is just as well to be certain 
that the play is worthy of its freedom. Have we 
this certainty? Far from it. It is true that the 
passing of the great parts, which Duse, Bernhardt, 
and Mrs. Campbell handed to each other in the 
‘nineties, has resulted in a more intelligent kind 
of theatre. There was hardly room for Bernhardt 
and ideas on the stage together, and the movement 
away from the emotional parade and towards the 
intellectual play of ideas was a healthy kind of 
change. The repertory theatres have indeed been 
chambers of light, despite the jokes about their 
gloom. But nowadays the commercial theatre only 
too often gives us the worst of both worlds—that 
is to say, the play without either emotions or 
ideas, whose only content is a thin trickle of 
smartish jocularity. What can an actor do with 
this kind of thing? Mr. J. H. Roberts has proved 
himself in the past to be a player of delicacy, 
variety, and resource; but his part in ‘ The Silver 
Fox ’ defeats him. It is a vacuum, an object as 
abhorrent to art as it is to nature. 

What a constant playgoer cannot help noticing 
is the way in which good writing, however quiet 
and realistic it may be, stimulates acting into 
goodness. A first-rate bungler can make a mess 
of Shaw or Ibsen, but average talent is raised to 
a higher power by the driving power of the play. 
It has been said that there are no bad parts but 
only bad players; but that is not true. In bad 
plays—that is, in plays which never establish con- 
tact with actuality of thought or behaviour—there 
are only bad parts, whereas in good plays every 
line is worth care and may carry kudos. A week 
or two ago I saw a performance of ‘ Ghosts’ at 
Hampstead in which the part of Engstrand was 
presented in a blaze of sinister illumination. Of 
the actor, Mr. William Pringle, I could not 
remember having heard before; but I may have 
seen him several times in one of the patent-leather 
comedies which ask no more of an actor than that 
his trousers be correctly creased. There are some 
modern comedies which would extinguish a Salvini 
or fell a Tree. 

Perhaps, after all, we still have some parades. 
There is still the dress parade. The comedy of 
mannequins is a frequent substitute for the comedy 
of manners. In the programme at the St. Martin’s 
Theatre more space is devoted to the names of 
dressmakers and other tradesmen than to the 
names of the cast. At the St. James’s Theatre 
the first and last of Mrs. Cheyney is that no 
player should turn a hair. I am not suggest- 


ing that the stage of to-day needs the old-style 
rumpus in all its fury, but that those dramatists 
who cannot supply a problem might try their 
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hand at a passion. Acting is being manicured 
out of existence amid the mild raffishness of our 
divorce-and-water comedies. The producer js 
reduced to the status of a valet making war on 
untidiness. The players’ craft is bound in silken 
chains to the ideals of ease, neatness, and repose, 
and the result is often something just as flat as if 
the actor, as well as his nether garments, had 
spent the night in a trouser-press. 


PENTEWAN 


By Haro_p HopGE 


boy, not a youth. None either of the abstrac- 

tions or the aspirations of youth worried me at 
all at that time. I did not know what an illusion 
was, or at any rate, if I knew the thing I did not 
know the word. Certainly it had never occurred 
to me to try to go behind what I saw, still less to 
analyse any of my own feelings. I loved the bay 
and all the works of God, but that any person 
could weep for joy at the beauty of the prospect 
would have been incredible to me. Had I come 
across anyone who did weep for joy, I fear | 
should have put him or her in a very uncompli- 
mentary category. Mentally I should certainly 
have done so, though good manners might, and | 
incline to think would, have saved me from saying 
just what I thought, unless the offender were 
another boy, when no consideration for anybody's 
feelings could have restrained me. The world was 
simple then—not at all a weary weight nor un- 
intelligible—and man I had no desire to under- 
stand. He was uninteresting compared with the 
sea and butterflies. Butterflies were the great 
interest of my life and their pursuit would have 
been its main occupation, could I have had my 
way. As it was, I was allowed to be very much 
with them and apart from humans. If not alone! 
was with a brother, whose unity with me was such 
that with him I seemed to have got away from 
humans even more than when entirely by myself. 
The wise people with whom we stayed allowed us 
to go forth in the morning, our lunch in the admir- 
ably compact form of a Cornish pasty in our 
pockets, and stay out by ourselves until evening. 
Those were great days. The days I spent as a 
boy absolutely alone by Cornish seas have been 
with me ever since. Hour after hour I wandered 
along the beach or up and down the cliffs until 
the sound of the sea became a sort of medium in 
which I lived. But that is a sophistication very 
alien from anything I thought of then. I 
thought then of butterflies, and let the sea and all 
around affect me as it might. I know now that I 
was good material for sea and cliffs to work on, 
but certainly I did not consciously bring my in- 
telligence to bear upon them. I did try to bring it 
to bear on the capture of butterflies—especially, | 
remember, in this bay on the capture of an un- 
common variety, the white form of the female 
Clouded Yellow. I can see Helice, as this lovely 
butterfly is called, as clearly as possible now, tly- 
ing over that particular piece of rough grass on the 
beach. I remember my feeling of joy when I 
caught it, undashed by any scruple at taking the 
life of so beautiful a creature. At that time I 
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thought even more of its rarity than of its beauty. 
It needs a less simple age to look at things from 
other points of view than one’s own. Children 
are selfish from sheer unconsciousness of self. 

[ had not seen the bay since those days. There 
was something exciting about coming back very 
far from a boy to a spot I had seen last as a boy. 
There is shyness of renewing old acquaintance. 
How would the place seem after all this time? My 
remembrance of the bay was chiefly of the patch 
of rough grass and the cliffs covered with verdure 
from top to bottom; and these were still there. 
So there was no shock. 

But the sense of eternal calm that brooded over 
the bay I was not expecting, for I remembered no 
feeling of the kind, nor is it likely that as a boy 
I ever had the feeling. Still there it was, pressing 
on you yet not oppressive. You did not want to 
speak, still less did you want anyone else to speak. 
Happily but one other soul was present and she, 
too, had not seen the bay since she was a girl. 
So we did not fear a jarring note. We had the 
bay to ourselves. __Instinctively we kept still for 
some time; even any movement, it seemed, must 
profane the calm. We were not trespassers for 
we were ancient friends of the bay ; but such peace 
as this would be impaired by any human approach. 
Though friends, we felt we were intruders, and it 
behoved us to soften the intrusion so far as we 
could. After a time, when we had grown accus- 
tomed to the stillness and felt ourselves wholly in 
sympathy with it, we ventured to move on slowly, 
walking as though the crunching of the shingle— 
the peculiar white, crisp and sparkling shingle of 
that bay—beneath our feet were an offence. It 
was the only sound save the sea, and therefore 
loud. It would have been impossible to run or 
jump or do anything violent. To move slowly on 
in accord with the rhythmic fall of the wave was 
all that was allowable, for this fitted in with the 
general harmony. Inevitably one had a sense of 
something not of this world—were we walking in 
Elysium? Was it Avilion? Were we Lotos- 
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eaters? Such stillness it was difficult to believe, | 


as we say, real. Yet if it was not a thing of daily 
life, not of the earth earthy, it was only the more 
real as any philosopher will tell you, for a 
philosopher looks behind phenomena. 

In the divine atmosphere of a late September 
afternoon, with the sun shining on verdure fresh 
from dew, sea, beach and cliffs were at their 
loveliest. The cliffs here come down to the sea in 
long ridges. The farthest ridge, closing our view, 
was serrated against the light, rather suggesting 
a Spanish sierra, but the verdure softened the out- 
line of the teeth, so that there was hardly a jagged 
appearance or any sharpness. The edge was 
ragged rather than rugged. There was nothing 
bare nor stark, not one stern touch, about all this 
southern bay. All was gentle and soft, this effect 
being chiefly due to the abundant growth which 
clothes the cliffs almost down to the water’s edge. 
One could imagine how gay these cliffs would look 
in summer when there would be many wild flowers 
—I remember that there were—but now there were 
only patches of yellow ragwort. 


yellow horned poppy used to grow here, but we 
saw none now, though it would not be too late 
for it. 

The sea with its rhythmic sound, so low that it 
might have been far off though the waves were 


almost at our feet, seemed to give the last touch 
to the spell of peace. Waves, just high enough to 
show that if the sea slept it was still breathing, fell 
at regular intervals. Between the successive falls 
the pause was calculable. You could not get away 
from this sea-rhythm. You were always waiting 
for the next fall until you began to live and think 
in time to the sea. There was no human activity, 
not even shipping, to break in upon the enchant- 
ment. As it happened, there was not a boat on 
the water saving one white yacht which moved like 
a phantom ship slowly to and fro across the bay. 
Here truly it was easy to shut out all the world. 
The bay had remained exactly as it was. It 
seemed as if from the day when I last looked on it 
as a boy no one had set foot here until I returned 
that afternoon. I could think that all these many 
years the bay had remained unprofaned, undis- 
turbed, unvisited, the sea stil falling rhythmically, 
the cliffs still clothed with verdure, the buttertiies 
still flyVing over the rough grass patch, waiting for 
the boy to come back. 

A pathetic fallacy, no doubt, but pathetic 
fallacies do no harm so long as we know they 
are fallacies. It was nota fallacy that Pentewan 
‘*had power to make our noisy years seem 
moments in the being of the eternal silence.” 


CHANGE 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


of observing anniversaries is what distinguishes 

man from the beasts. It is, at any rate, an 
expression of man’s faculty of conscious memory 
and of his power of storing knowledge outside, 
and independent of, the mind of the perishable 
individual. On an occasion furnished by the acci- 
dental fact of so many years having elapsed since 


[ might, I think, be maintained that the habit 


a notable event, we look back and consider the 


curve of history which has placed us where we are. 
The tree of knowledge springs in the graveyards 
where are buried the million generations of our 
forerunners, 

And yet, whatever the occasion of looking back, 
one is astonished by the fact that man apparently 
cannot consider the phenomenon of change with 
any impartiality. Some hold (and this is a steady 
tribe, not much subject to change) that the world 


| gets progressively worse. A Latin poet found a 


I think the | 


phrase for them two thousand years ago. Some 
(they are fewer) really believe that it is getting 
better. But most, and surprisingly many, prefer 
to argue that there is no change of any conse- 
quence. There may be superficial differences 
between this decade and the last, but these, if they 
do not cancel one another out, will be cancelled 
out by that blesséd historical phenomenon, the 
swing of the pendulum. And human nature does 
not alter. 

But human nature, if I can trust my reading of 
history, does alter. If it does not, what do we 
make of the transition from the ancient world to 
medieval, from the medieval to the modern? 
Scholars of to-day inform us that the Greek looked 
at life in a way of his own, which they can in 
some measure understand and describe, but which 
we cannot recover because humanity has changed 
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and that phase of consciousness has gone by. The 
medieval habit of mind is less easy for most of 
us to understand, though a potent example of it 
survives in the Catholic Church. With many 
episodes of medieval history we can only say that 
men acted thus or thus because the cast of their 
minds made it natural for them so to do. We can 
see what happened, and how, but only, as it were, 
from the eutside: our own thoughts do not natur- 
ally take the same course. There is an example 
of this understanding from the outside, which is 
a convincing witness of change, in Mr. Shaw’s 
analysis of the motives which led good and reli- 
gious men to send Joan of Arc to burn at the 
stake. And we may remember that thousands of 
years of civilization and even many centuries of 
Christianity regarded chattel-slavery as part of the 
necessary framework of life. Within less than a 
century we have driven it, for all practical pur- 
poses, out of the world, and we regard it as 
abominable. Human nature changes. What it 
took for granted a hundred years ago it does not 
take for granted to-day. What it takes for granted 
to-day may seem incomprehensibly absurd in a 
hundred years from now. 

Is it possible that we are at this moment passing 
through a period of change no less stupendous 
than those which conducted civilization from 
classical antiquity to the Middle Ages and thence 
to what we call the modern era—a period like that 
which saw the persecutions of Diocletian and the 
conversion of Constantine? There are reasons for 
thinking that it may be so, and that the transition 
is sweeping on with a speed great enough to 
obscure our consciousness of it. 

Within a little more than the last century 
humanity has been granted powers previously 
denied to it in the whole of its history. Machinery 
has come into the world and man no longer 
depends on the strength of his own muscles or of 
those of the beasts. He seems (perhaps only for 
a brief moment) to have gained an ascendancy 
over Nature, to have delivered himself from the 
fear, which has haunted all previous civilizations, 
of starvation. The earth, which was formerly a 
moody partner, is now a disciplined servant. True 
enough, our modern life is a delicate organism. 
It compares with its predecessor as does a type- 
writer with a pen—more efficient while it is in 
order, but much more easily disordered. One 
working part out of control (the bombing aero- 
plane, say) may bring the whole to ruin. But if 
our civilization collapses from any such cause, the 
cataclysm will be of an unprecedented magnitude 
and thoroughness, because it will throw back 
upon the earth vast populations which know it 
only as a servant and not as a partner. If we 
surmount this danger, our conquest of Nature 
will continue and be complete, and the prehistoric 
urgency to snatch food, or the means of obtaining 
food, from one’s neighbour will disappear. Who 
can imagine what will be the nature of the human 
race when every member of it has the certain 
knowledge that neither he nor his offspring can 
ever be in the smallest danger of going hungry ? 

This vision is too apocalyptic for close examina- 
tion, though it is by no means as fantastic as, let 
us say, Dr. Johnson would have thought any 
prophecy of the system by which the population 
of modern England is fed. Let us consider a 
lesser, though colossal, change. After an extra- 


ordinarily short period of agitation and discussion, 


a preponderating part of the civilized world has 
decided that there is nothing men can do which 
women cannot do as well. If the mother of the 
Gracchi or Agrippina had claimed a seat in the 
Senate no argument would have been used :, the 
claim would have been taken as evidence of 
monstrous insanity. Queen Victoria thought the 
idea preposterous and fatal. There may once have 
been in prehistory a real age of matriarchy, though 
it is highly improbable that this consisted in a 
real rule exercised by women over men. But cer- 
tainly throughout the conscious life of humanity 
it has been taken for granted that men, and men 
alone, should exercise public functions, should 
work that machinery which we have devised for 
the purposes of our corporate existence. I will not 
obscure my argument by any reference to the 
advantages derivable from this revolution: I con- 
fine myself to inquiring whether any revolution in 
history can be compared with it. Its consequences 
are as yet unknown. The magnitude of the fact 
is obvious. Can it have no fundamental effect on 
our minds ? 

On the surface of this moving tide play the 
ripples which are changes in manners and customs, 
We live at a sharper pace than ever before. The 
luxurious Roman went to Baiae in his litter, the 
luxurious Englishman of the eighteenth century 
to Bath in his coach. But I can go to Paris much 
more quickly and much more comfortably by 
aeroplane; and the more things there are possible 
to be done, the less time there is for any one of 
them. We are less ceremonious with one another; 
but perhaps this does not mean that we are less 
urbane, rather that we have passed from naive 
rudeness, through complex courtesy, and are 
reaching a true simplicity of manners. To-day it 
is still the male who, since he must undertake the 
food-getting responsibilities of marriage, has the 
privilege of formally suggesting it to the female. 
To-morrow it may seem quite natural for the lady 
who, in journalism, or at the Bar, or in high 
finance, is more successful than I am, to propose 
to me whatever form of sexual partnership may 
then be in order. These are ripples only on the 
surface of the tide, but they move as the tide 
moves, and it sets steadily in one direction, in a 
direction away from all that is familiar to us. 


VERSE 


A BEE IN LATE AUTUMN 


HOU creepest on; in vain 
Thy wings are humming. 
Spring has gone by; again 
A spring is coming— 
Yet not for thee; O why 
Should nature bid thee try 
To live, and loathe to die? 


For thou wast born too late, 
Too late, or early; 

I know not which, yet fate 
To thee is surly. 

Fret not thyself if thou 

Find not a blossomed bough ; 

There are no blossoms now. 


W. Force STEAD 
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A SHOWMAN’S SECRETS* 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


Mr. Agate remarks: ‘* The failure of Charles 

Cochran is gigantic and immensely reparable. To be 
a beggar at dawn, prince at high noon, and at dusk a 
beggar again—such is the essence of every showman’s 
existence.’’ And he quotes the sentence of Stevenson 
which applies to the most famous of all Showmen, 
who, fortunately, has not disclosed all his secrets. 
“He had gone to ruin with a kind of kingly abandon, 
like one who condescended; but once ruined, with the 
lights all out, he fought as for a kingdom.’’ Now, 
as for these confessions, which are as honest and as 
sincere as the man himself, they are by no means the 
confessions of a Casanova or a Rousseau. Mr. Cochran 
does not, like the latter, fee! the silent voices within 
him too acutely to keep silence. He does not, like the 
former, turn backward after he has tasted all the for- 
bidden fruits of the earth; nor does he set himself to 
go over all those successful adventures, in love and in 
other arts, of which he thought the record would do him 
credit. The book before me is a most vivid and enter- 
taining narrative of a life’s adventures. The author pro- 
duces effects by simple statements—a record of ex- 
ternal events from which one realizes, as one could 
realize in no other way, the emotion, and the experi- 
ences which he has undergone; he seeks his effect and 
produces it, but at times with too much insistence on 
emotion and sensation. He gives one a vivid vision of 
his travels, of the people he has met, of his own vast 
enterprises, and all this accepted energetically and 
without the least desire of explaining himself to the 
world in general. There is much in these pages that, 
being alive, thrills one; and when he turns to his pup- 
pets he shows his sense of their symbolic value in the 
interpretation of that external nullity which the 
marionette by its very nature emphasizes. I also have 
always been apt to look on the world as a puppet-show, 
and all the men merely players, whose wires we do not 
see working. 

I have always been fond of fairs and circuses. So 
is Mr. Cochran. ‘‘I think I must have been born 
with the smell of the sawdust in my nostrils, for always 
I have had a passion for the circus. I have ridden a 
hundred miles or more to see, for my own amusement, 
some clowns of whom I had heard good report. 
Vaguely, unconsciously, I have always felt that the 
intimacy between the performer and the audience in a 
circus was lacking in the theatre.’’ This I have always 
felt, for the English theatre with its unimaginative pre- 
tences towards poetry left me untouched and uncon- 
vinced. After the tedium of a theatre, how welcome is 
the relief of a ballet which proposes to be no more than 
merely beautiful; which gives one its accomplished 
dancing, the most beautiful human sight; the ballet 
being the subtlest of the visible arts, and dancing a 
more significant speech than words. Verlaine said to 
me in the Alhambra in jest: ‘‘ J’aime Shakespeare, 
mais j’aime mieux le ballet! ’’ 

Mr. Cochran gives a curious account of Laura San- 
telmo at the dress rehearsal; she only spoke Spanish, 
she got infuriated, until a certain Spaniard arose from 
the orchestra pit. Santelmo is wonderful as she comes 
in, dressed in a black Spanish dress, with a huge 
amount of flounces, swaying as they do in Spain; and 
there danced before me—and before an audience which 
in Paris did not admire her—an absolute Goya with 
dead black hair, a malicious smile, a delicious face— 
“a face made wonderful with night and day.’’ No 
one who has met Serge Diaghileff can forget him. I 
have seen him in private, at the rehearsals of the Rus- 
sian Ballet, in the wings, and at Paris in La Cigale; 


I N his introduction to Mr. Cochran’s reminiscences, 


** The Secrets of a Showman.’ By Charles B. Cochran. 
Heinemann. 25s. net. 


nor do I wonder that he should have said to Mr. Coch- 
ran that his was the most perfect existence in the 
world. ‘‘ It’s true, I have never had any money in the 
bank, but I visit all the capitals of Europe during their 
best seasons; I stay at the best hotels; and, above all, 
I can see the Russian Ballet every night without pay- 
ing for it.””. When Mr. Cochran was in Spain, which 
he adored, he was lucky enough to meet in Seville 
Serge Diaghileff, Don Pedro Morales and Don Luis 
Molini; he went with them everywhere, to the bull- 
fights, the music-halls, and to the Feria. He was 
fascinated equally by the Spanish dancers and by the 
pictures in the Prado. And just as Goya gives one a 
new vision of Spain, that is to those who understand 
his genius, so it is Mr. Cochran who writes almost 
from a painter’s point of view. ‘* Goya made me feel 
that he must have had something of the spirit of Degas 
when he painted ballet-girls, race-horses and absinthe 
drinkers.’’ And he rightly compares ‘ La Maja Des- 
nadas’ with Manet’s ‘ Olympia’: in both, to me as 
to him, the woman’s flesh seems to quiver and her 
pulses to throb. They met in Seville that wonderful 
Gitana, Maria Dalbaicin, whose acquaintance I made 
in London in 1920. She danced with the Quadro 
Flamenco, and I must say that their performances were 
on the whole the most exciting I have seen outside 
Spain. Maria is one of the most beautiful girls I have 
ever seen—a ravishing beauty, with her tawny skin, 
dead black hair, huge black eyes, full of fire and pas- 
sion, with heavy eyelashes. Her profile is that of a 
Leonardo da Vinci. She gave me the effect of a 
Spanish Lilith with just enough consciousness of her 
beauty. 
Mr. Cochran writes : 


When Dulac came to the Empire, Mrs. Ormiston Chant had 
not long ended her campaign for the purifying of the music- 
halls, and Hector Tennant, the managing director, was fearful 
lest Dulac should say something which would be objected to 
by the L.C.C., Leopold Wenzel, the chef d’orchestre, trans- 
lated the songs. The belief that she was singing an improper 
song gave a fresh impetus to business at the Empire. My 
success with Odette Dulac created for me an association with 
the French stage which I have maintained ever since. 


In that year, 1894, I wrote an unsigned letter named 
‘The Case of the Empire,’ in the Sarurpay Review, 
which begins: 


The case of the Empire, about which London has been 
agitated for the past three weeks, sums up in itself a number 
of questions of grave importance, of far graver importance 
than the mere matter in question—than, indeed, any possible 
licence of any possible theatre. Does one really think that 
by closing, not the Empire alone, but every music-hall in 
London, there will be a single virtuous man the more? Is 
not human nature human nature, and are not the streets 
the streets, and is not Piccadilly as convenient a rendezvous 
as the Empire? Mrs. Chant assures us that she means to 
abolish prostitution. But, supposing that could be done, 
what then? Would virtue be thereby increased, or would 
sexual purity tend to disappear? ‘The crux of such a crusade 
as that explained by Mrs. Chant is that a commendable 
desire to extirpate immorality is not reinforced by the know- 
ledge of the conditions of the problem; and that the immediate 
and obvious effect of repressive legislation is taken for that 
permanent improvement which can be obtained only by 
influencing men and women to desire and aim at the 
elimination of animality, and the development of the fair 
humanities that make life really worth > 


In a signed letter—Imperium et Licentia, 1 wrote : 


Without pretending to know all about the music-halls of 
every continent, I may say that I have made a special study 
of music-hall entertainments in Paris and throughout France, 
in Belgium, in Germany, in Italy, and in Spain, and I can 
only say that, in my opinion, the Empire is the most 
genuinely artistic, and the most absolutely unobjectionable 
that I know in any country. Take, for instance, the most 
popular music-hall in Paris, the Casino de Paris. Women 
are admitted there without payment, as they are at the 
larger number of Continental halls, expressly for the purpose 
of plying their trade and drawing visitors to the place; and 
both they, and some of the performers in the dances, accost 
visitors who had come merely to see the performance. 


I added—what is a fundamental fact : “* Vice, unfor- 
tunately, cannot be suppressed; it can only be 


regulated.”’ 


| 


Mr. Cochran, struck by certain words he had heard 
before he had begun to write down the incidents of 
his life which held the most vivid place in his memory, 
realized ‘‘ that the world might learn more, perhaps, 
by studying a man’s failures rather than his successes. 
But then I reasoned that it is as great a service to 
amuse as to instruct; and as that has been my life’s 
philosophy, I shall endeavour to make it the keynote 
of these reminiscences.’’ Now if ever a book was 
written for the pleasure of writing it, it is this one; 
and an autobiography written for oneself is not likely 
to be anything but frank. 

There is not a dream which may ‘not come true, if we 
have the energy which makes, or chooses, our own 
fate. So few people succeed greatly because so few 
people can conceive a great end, and work towards that 
end without tiring and without deviating. But we 
all know that the man who works for money day and 
night gets rich; and the man who works night and 
day for no matter what kind of material power, gets 
the power. We can always, in this world, get what 
we want, if we will it intensely and persistently enough. 
Now, indeed, with his persistence and his will, why 
should not Charles Blake Cochran get what he wants? 


THE FOUR ELEMENTS IN 
AGRICULTURE 


I—THE TENURE OF LAND 


By L. F. EASTERBROOK 


element in agriculture that must be considered. 
The terms of the temporary or permanent posses: 
sion of it by those who work it have a strong practical 
and psychological bearing on the manner in which they 
use it. Land, too, is the concern of the whole nation, 
for it is the factory that produces food, and its area 
cannot be appreciably extended, so that it falls into 
quite a different category to its correspondent in any 
other industry. Unfortunately, any tampering with 
our system of landowning not only raises a succession 
of points so difficult of solution that no satisfactory 
improvement has, as yet, been suggested, but also 
a cloud of prejudices and passions that tend to obscure 
the calm consideration of economic deductions. 
British agriculture owes an enormous debt to its 
landlords. They have, in the past, supplied two-thirds 
of the capital, they have led the industry in its develop- 
ment so well as to give a lead to the world, they have 
stood by the land in good times and bad, accepted 
their responsibilities ungrudgingly, and, save for cer- 
tain black periods, been good friends to their tenants. 
Even the Enclosure Acts, however socially 
deplorable, resulted in the country becoming 
economically richer. In addition, they have, in 
return for their privileges, given national service 
in the widest and most generous sense of the 
term. That was in the past. Can it be claimed that 
the same holds good to-day? So far as the provision 
of capital is concerned, it does not. With the best 
will in the world, a large proportion of landlords are 
no longer in the financial position to provide it. They 
have become impoverished, while the demands of the 
land for capital have become greater. Nor can they 
be said any longer to lead the industry. There are, 
of course, splendid exceptions, but if England were 
taken, district by district, it would be found that the 
leaders of the industry were the farmers, the county 
farm institutes, or the agricultural colleges. National 


Te tenure of land is obviously the primary 


service, like other things, has become democratized, 
and one can scarcely regret that an increasing num- 
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ber of the community can take up responsibilities, 
Lastly, the old type of landowner is departing in favour 
of men who have made money in other industries than 
agriculture, who know not country ways, and who 
buy estates to acquire social status or a pleasant play- 
ground. 

It is true that the same thing has happened before; 
that three centuries ago a New Plutocracy of wealthy 
merchants arrived on the land and infuriated those 
established there with their ignorance and contempt 
of rural customs; but in those days there were not 
such wide opportunities for money to earn profits 
outside agriculture, and there was an agricultural tra- 
dition among the gentry of England that does not 
exist to-day. Lord Bledisloe, who is as shrewd an 
observer of affairs as he is a good farmer and a good 
landlord, sounded the warning note when, in his Presi- 
dential address to the British Association in 1922, he 
said that the landlords must regain their leadership of 
agriculture or lose the justification of their existence. 

On the other side it can be argued that the existence 
of a wealthy landlord, even if uninterested in agri- 
culture, is a valuable asset to the tenant in that he 
allows him his land at a cheaper rent than the interest 
represented by the capital sum necessary to buy it; 
that farmers are not at all in love with the idea of 
buying their land, and prefer to be tenants. This 
would be all very well if agriculture, as now practised, 
were at the top of its bent; but it is not, and as Mr. 
Christopher Turnor has observed, and as ‘‘ Turnip” 
Townshend and Coke of Norfolk realized, low rents 
usually mean low farming. If the agricultural stand- 
ard is to be raised and landlords are to remain, it is 
obvious that rents must increase also, and if the only 
result of improved farming is an increased rent, of 
what value to the tenant is his enterprise? If, to 
guard against this, the landlord is legally prohibited 
from increasing rents, what stimulus has he, on his 
side, to do anything to improve the commercial value 
of his estate? 

Let it not be thought, however, that the landlord 
who increases rent because of his tenant’s energy is 
taking part in a mean conspiracy to deprive ‘‘ the 
workers ” of what is really theirs. It is nothing of the 
sort—it is merely the working of economic laws. The 
governing factor in agricultural rent is what the farmer 
will pay to lease the land, and if farming becomes a 
better proposition, it is plain that farmers in bulk will 
pay more to have the opportunity of farming. It 
may be a gradual process, each step being reached 
only as farms revert to their owners and tenancies ter- 
minate, but it is none the less inevitable. Already, for 
instance, some of the benefits of lightened agricultural 
rates, designed to help farmers, are really finding their 
way into the landlords’ pockets. The same thing hap- 
ened when Protection was introduced into Prussia, and 
it is difficult to see how all similar improvements in 
farming will not end in a similar way. The 
landlord is not a blackguard for accepting what he is 
offered; he would be a fool to refuse. The problem 
is intensified by the fact that the present prices of 
agricultural land are uneconomic. The interest on the 
capital sum is disproportionate to the rent paid by the 
tenant, and the reason for this is that land is not sold 
for its farming value alone, but for that value plus 
its ‘‘ amenity ” value—its worth as a social asset or 
as a playground for sportsmen. It is not just that 
agriculture should be saddled with this extra charge. 

Lastly, there is the question of security. At present, 
in spite of acts to provide it, there is no real security 
either of tenure or of rent. A landlord can raise rents 
within a certain limit at the end of an agreement, 
with the result that many farmers ‘‘ ca’ canny ’’ as the 
end of an agreement approaches; it is also a fact of 
human nature that a man will not expend the same 
amount of cash and energy on another man’s estate 
as on his own. A big outlay, for which full com- 
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pensation is uncertain, may so easily take longer than 
the term of a tenancy to produce its full benefit. Most 
farmers can quote instances of this. In addition, a 
landlord can get rid of his tenant if he cares to pay 
him the fine of a year’s rent, and the death of a land- 
lord or the breaking up of an estate may wreck all 
a tenant’s plans. A bad landlord, too, can so often 
batter a tenant into giving notice by inflicting a hun- 
dred petty annoyances on him. 

From the point of view of establishing a peasantry 
the system of tenure is most important; land at an 
economic agricultural price must be found; they must 
also have security ; and if they are to develop the hold- 
ing and erect buildings, the full fruits of their enter- 
prise must be assured to them, and, at the end of their 
occupancy, the full capital sum representing the value 
they have created must be paid to them or their heirs. 
It might easily be that the landlord had not the money 
available for this. Hitherto the County Councils have 
been the chief agents in buying land for the small- 
holder and setting him up on it, but they have not the 
resources for doing this on a really large scale, nor are 
their methods always above Criticism, and before 
definitely embarking upon a project which amounts to 
nationalization of land it would have to be decided 
whether nationalization were what is wanted. It is 
doubtful if it is, for it has many disadvantages, such 
as the creation of a colossal bureaucratic machine, the 
setting up of a great body of fundholders bound by no 
responsibility to the society that pays them dividends, 
and the necessity to review every year the contracts 
with tenants, or to leave them permanently alone, either 
of which courses would start all over again many of 
the ills nationalization is designed to obviate. 

Occupying ownership, as introduced into Ireland, is 
another avenue worthy of investigation, but here again 
the State would have to finance the scheme, running 
heavy risks, and it would not be possible to count upon 
obtaining land at a reasonable price, while the farmer 
would be burdened with an increased rent for a con- 
siderable number of years at the same time as he 
would have to take over the full cost of repairs. In 
addition, the farm labourer would be left where he is. 
Thirdly, there is the Liberal suggestion of cultivating 
tenure—in many ways a risky experiment, fraught with 
difficulties of administration almost as great as those 
of nationalization; but at least it is a genuine attempt 
at a policy, and a challenge to others to produce a 
better. 

No one would be better pleased than the tradition- 
loving agriculturists if the landlords took up this chal- 
lenge and produced more definite suggestions than 
those outlined in the Central Landowners’ Association’s 
programme, whereby they could once more fulfil their 
old réle of leading agriculture by fighting its battles 
and following up research, by investing money in the 
land and reaping with the farmer a just share of 
their mutual! enterprise. But, alas! it is difficult to feel 
hopeful of such a happy event, for it is significant that 
all the modifications that have lately taken place in 
Europe in land tenure have been towards the elimina- 
tion of landlords as we understand them. 

It is not a question of being ‘‘ for” or ‘‘ against ” 
landlords. The question, unfortunately, is far more 
complex than the childish pastime of class polemics. 
It is a question of obtaining complete security of rent 
and tenure for the cultivator; of securing for him the 
full results and the full possession of the fruits of his 
energy and expenditure; of bringing an adequate 
supply of land for indifferent sized holdings into the 
market at a reasonable price; and of enabling the 
occupier to use the improvements that he has made 
to the land as a basis for credit—not an easy problem 
when the land is the property of someone else. Apart 


from recent acts that have given greater security, but 
even so not the requisite sense of security, we have 
made no attempt to face the situation, but have left 
the cultivator nervous of expending too much upon 
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another’s property if he is doing well, or, if he is 
doing badly, with the enervating thought at the back of 
his mind that his landlord, in the last extreme, will 
probably let him off some of his rent. Both result in 
a negative attitude of undeveloped mediocrity. 


A MODERN MORALITY 


By JoHN PALMER 


HE production of a new play in Paris by 
| Georges Pitoéff is now an international event. | 
have on more than one occasion told the story of 
his adventurous career in Petrograd and Geneva, and 
of his recent conquest of the Parisians, and though it 
may be rash to assume that his work is beginning to 
be known in England, it is at any rate beginning to be 
talked about. Mr. C. B. Cochran will some day be 
introducing him to London, and managers like Mr. 
Playfair already regard him as perhaps the most re- 
markable producer of his generation. His need of an 
introduction to the English public has naturally be- 
come considerably less urgent since his production in 
Paris of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s ‘ Saint Joan’ at the 
Théatre des Arts—an enterprise which has brought 
him the recognition which his friends have anticipated 
for the last five or six years. 

For the moment ‘ Saint Joan’ alternates in the even- 
ing bill at the Théatre des Arts with the new play 
which is the occasion of this article. ‘ Le Juif du 
Pape,’ by M. Edmond Fleg, is noble in conception and 
individual in style. It is a play of sufficient import- 
ance to deserve notice even by those who do not 
habitually follow the proceedings of the French 
theatre. It is bound to go into many languages, being 
a composition that is decidedly not for a single 
country or a single period. The drama is worked out in 
an historical setting. The Holy Roman Emperor Charles 
V and the most Christian King of France contend for 
the mastery of Christendom while the Turks advance 
through Hungary to the gates of Vienna. In a world 
at war and faced with imminent disaster, Clement the 
Pope and his friend, the Jew Solomon Malcho, dream 
of peace and goodwill and of a union of Jew and 
Christian against the Crescent. For Clement the 
advent of such a peace would mean the second, and 
for Malcho the first, coming of the Messiah. 

Here you have a situation where great moral and 
political ideas are presented on a stage more or less 
historic, a situation which throws into relief the 
eternal contrast between the visions of idealists and 
the material preoccupations of the crowd and the 
politician. Malcho, who would have saved both 
Christian and Jew in obedience to a charity wider 
than that for which his generation was prepared, is 
anathema to his own people of the ghetto and is con- 
demned by the Church to torture and the fire. 
Clement, caught between Emperor and King, is help- 
less in the hands of his cardinals, and by the force of 
political circumstances is compelled to bring not peace 
but a sword. At the close of the play each is obliged 
to go his solitary way, confident that each is advanc- 
ing to the same ideal, but that the end is as far off, 
perhaps, as the end of the world. 

This situation, though presented in a renaissance 
setting and written in verse, is entirely modern in out- 
look and feeling. It is, indeed, more modern, con- 
siderably more modern in some respects, than ‘ Saint 
Joan,’ which also deals with the progress and slow 
realization through the ages of moral and religious 
ideas. Mr. Shaw’s plav, despite its permanent intel- 
lectual appeal, belongs quite obviously to the genera- 
tion of logicians and realists of which Mr. Shaw was 
the most brilliant example. Mr. Shaw’s treatment 
of Joan is of 1895, though the author is touched and 
uplifted, almost against his will, by the invading 
mysticism of a younger generation. 
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M. Fleg is altogether of the younger generation. 
He reasons less persistently, but feels more acutely; 
and whereas Mr. Shaw modernizes a medieval setting 
with a certain mischievous delight in his modernity, 
M. Fleg uses his historic setting simply to free his 
essential theme from the accidents of its epoch. 
Clement and Malcho are the spiritual leaders of any 
age, ideally justified but defeated by circumstance. 
The author’s method is throughout one of simplifica- 
tion and abstraction. 

The production of such a play is naturally con- 
genial to Pitoéff, whose methods as a producer are, 
whenever possible and relevant, inspired by the same 
principles. His use of historic motives in decoration 
and costume, like that of his author, has the effect of 
dissociating the play from the less significant ex- 
ternals of a particular epoch, of conveying it to the 
eye uncomplicated by the more ephemeral accidents 
of time and place. Pitoéff is perhaps the only pro- 
ducer who has successfully introduced into his theatre 
the process of simplification and abstraction which 
is now so active an influence in modern art. He sim- 
plifies his material and abstracts what is essential 
without injury to its humanity or detracting from its 
vivacity. The process with Pitoéff is never academic 
or formal, still less is it deliberately archaic or in any 
way perverse. It follows easily the play of an imag- 
ination which naturally endeavours, through sim- 
plicity of form, to express the universal through each 
particular. He will give you the priest in a single 
gesture, the might of Rome in the figure of a single 
sentinel, night in the fixed blaze of a single painted 
torch, the Middle Ages in the flutter of a single 
pennon, the Renaissance in the offer of a single cup 
of poisoned wine. And in M. Fleg he has found a 
poet whose imagination works in a similar way—at 
the same time fervent and precise, enthusiastic and 
formal. They may be dealing with abstractions, but 
these abstractions are as significant and vital as the 
thousand-and-one naturalistic details of too many 
other producers are meaningless and inert. 


Pitoéff uses in his production the device of varying 
planes or levels. It is a device of which he is particu- 
larly fond, and which, discreetly used, is immensely 
effective, enabling him to achieve in his pictures a 
greater freedom of composition than is possible on a 
flat stage. It is used with immense effect in the 
tableau of the Coliseum, where the Pope with his 
choristers and the Rabbi with his Jews are presented 
on different planes. It is equally effective in the scene 
of anathema in the synagogue, where, in accordance 
with the terrible ritual of the Hebrew curse, the victim 
literally descends to his damnation. These two scenes 
also illustrate another favourite device of Pitoéff, 
which is to arrest for just a moment the movement 
of the scene in order to record a grouping of the 
players, which is particularly significant, or conveys 
in some striking way their mutual relations. There is 
not, of course, any obvious or mechanical striking of an 
attitude, but one suddenly has the impression that, 
if the play were to stop then and there, the tableau 
would serve as a faithful and complete pictorial 
presentation of its author’s idea. 


It is, indeed, a happy chance that has brought to- 
gether Georges Pitoéff and Reymond Fleg in this 
enterprise. In ‘ Saint Joan,’ which was a triumph of 
the producers’ art, we saw Pitoéff struggling with a 
material which was recalcitrant to his methods. It 
is true that the result of this struggle was a master- 
piece, and that Pitoéff was able, without injury to the 
intellectual force of the play, to give to it a formal 
simplicity and a touch of mysticism which re- 
vealed it as something finer in substance than 


we imagined. But it was a struggle; and it is inter- 
esting to see the same producer working with an author 
whose temperament and whose esthetic methods are 
more in conformity with his own. 


One felt that 


‘Saint Joan’ was a labour of Hercules, where. 
as ‘ Le Juif du Pape’ was a labour of love. And per. 
haps the best possible tribute to Pitoéff lies in the fact 
that it is extremely difficult for his friends to decide 
which of the two productions they most admire. 


THREE SATURDAY REVIEWERS 


By ROBERT STEELE 


Review during its seventy years of existence 

show the imprint not only of its founder and of 
its first editor, but of the group of scholars and men of 
the world which they were able to gather round them. 
They were young, but not in their early manhood ; they 
were scholars, men of wide reading and judgment, but 
not dryasdusts ; they were men of affairs and men of the 
world, but they had no private aims to serve, no nos. 
trums to force on public attention. Among this group 
the redoubtable James FitzJames Stephen, his friend 
George Stovin Venables, and T. C. Sandars were the 
most notable. Of these Venables was the older man, 
and he it was who had the honour of writing the first 
leading article in this Review, and of setting the 
standard of a pure and strong style and vigorous ex- 
pression. A friend of Thackeray, he is credited with 
being the original of George Warrington in ‘ Pen- 
dennis.’ James Stephen, as a rule, dealt with literary 
and historical subjects. His wide reading, the char- 
acter of the family circle from which he came, suff- 
ciently near the centre of government to appreciate the 
politics of the day, and the friends he had inherited and 
made for himself, ensured that what he had to say 
would be worth hearing, while the masculine turn of 
his mind, his Johnsonian impatience with humbug of 
any kind, with blind acceptance of any mental formula, 
disposed him to accept with readiness the part of an 
assailant of popular views which was then, and 
still is, the tradition of a Saturday Reviewer. 
Anonymous journalism was then an invariable rule, an¢ 
when in 1862 Stephen selected some thirty-three of his 
‘* middles ’’ for publication, they appeared as ‘ Essays 
by a Barrister.’ One of his last tasks as an old man 
was to prepare another selection which appeared in 
1892 as ‘ Horae Sabbaticae,’ by Sir James FitzJames 
Stephen. The Essays make good reading to-day and 
are characteristic of his mind: he writes on Casuistry 
and shows the logical weakness, we will sot call it 
insincerity, of Pascal’s criticism; he writes on the 
‘ Pensées ’ and the famous “ il faut parier ’’ and takes 
up the position of compromise which his Broad Church 
sympathies and his friendship with Jowett and Stanley 
would lead us to expect. ‘ Juniores Priores,’ written, 
we suspect, in view of ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays,’ 
might almost be printed to-day with a few necessary 
alterations in the topical allusions. Joseph de Maistre 
was one of his especial enmities; de Maistre combined 
ali the faults of Newman’s reasoning with especial 
weaknesses of his own, while his influence on such dif- 
ferent persons as Comte, Lamartine, and the Saint 
Simonians, marked him out for attack, repeated again 
and again. An article on Macaulay shows that he 
could praise as generously as he could blame.  Fitz- 
James’s brother, Leslie, came later to the SATURDAY 
REvIEw and was for many years one of its most regular 
contributors ; he dealt in his ‘‘ middles ” with the social 
events of his day in a spirit less fiercely moved to wrath 
by their variety and want of seriousness. His reviews 
read to-day are not to be mistaken, and had a great 
influence on the style of Andrew Lang, who followed 
him as a reviewer. The whole family was a most re- 
markable one, and the group of FitzJames Stephen 
and his friends may be said to have inaugurated a new 
style in English periodical journalism. 
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MUSIC 


THE DISAPPOINTMENT OF 
MR. HOLST 


By DyNneLey Hussey 


HERE was a time when Mr. Gustav Holst was 

one of the brightest hopes of English music. He 

charmed us with the St. Paul’s Suite, dazzled us 
with ‘ Beni Mora,’ alternately stunned and lulled us 
with ‘The Planets,’ and amazed both us and his 
choir with ‘ The Hymn of Jesus.’ There was here a 
steady progress in technique and a development 
towards a personal style of expression. The technique 
was brilliant on the surface, that is to say in matters 
such as orchestration, and blinded us at first to the 
lack of structure beneath. We took for an admirable 
austerity the frigidity of his expression. Then came 
‘The Perfect Fool,’ that exposition of childishness, 
and ‘ At the Boar’s Head,’ which did more credit to 
the composer’s skill in carpentry than to his literary 
and dramatic judgment. Now he has given us 
another magnum opus, the ‘ First Choral Symphony,’ 
which was sung last week by Miss Silk and the Leeds 
Festival Choir at the Royal Philharmonic Society’s 
first concert. 


As everyone knows, this work consists of a 
series of poems or extracts from poems _ by 
Keats for soprano solo, chorus, orchestra and 


Mr. Albert Coates. One can appreciate at once 
how the composer was attracted by the poetry of 
Keats and was able to turn a blind eye to the poet’s 
frequent infelicities. It must be recorded that he 
refrained from setting those two egregious lines in the 
passage about Homer from the ‘ Ode to Apollo’ : 


But, what creates the most intense surprise, 
His soul looks out through renovated eyes. 


| must confess to surprise, almost intense, that he 
did not set those lines. Let it be put to his credit 
that he refrained. The poems are treated with great 
respect so far as the underlaying goes; the rhythm 
and prosodic values are as admirably preserved as 
they would be by a good speaker. The trouble is 
that, with the exception of a few short passages, there 
is very little musical interest added to the declamation. 
Of these passages the most memorable is the last page 
of the slow movement, where Holst has managed to set 
two of the most quoted lines in English poetry with 
a directness and simplicity which is really moving. 
Another is the first soprano solo, which was beauti- 
fully declaimed by Miss Dorothy Silk in spite of the 
handicap of being evidently not in very good voice. 
But a quarter of an hour’s beauty—and I put the esti- 
mate at its highest—is not sufficient compensation for 
the dreariness of the remaining thirty-five minutes 
which the work takes to play. That dreariness is due 
to the repetition of certain tricks, which now seem 
to be mere mannerisms, though once I thought they 
were the characteristics of an individual style. There 
is the studious production of bathos in the prelude, 
which begins with a poem monotoned in unison by altos 
and basses, while the orchestral accompaniment gradu- 
ally piles up sonority. Just when we expect a climax, 
the voices drop to the bottom of their compass and 
the orchestra thins out. This process is repeated in a 
slightly different way, and we pass on to the first 
movement. Here we have another mannerism in the 
glittering series of alternating chords (up and down, 
up and down) in seven-eight time. I may add in 
parenthesis that many of the irregular rhythms were 
clipped to a four-square pattern by the performers. 
The slow movement shows us other tricks. The sen- 


tences end on a descending ‘‘ modal” scale, or else 
upon a held chord which begins forte and then thins 


| out to pianissimo. 


Both these things, though not 
bad, become infinitely wearisome on 
repetition. The Scherzo provided the Leeds Choir 
with an opportunity to show off their glibness. But 
I failed to discover in it any music. The final page 
for orchestra alone is the silliest stuff Holst has given 
us. The finale probably contains the best music in 
the whole work. There is a fine tune which strides 
straight through the alternating bars of three-, four- 
and five-time. This again was not always realized in 
the performance. But in the intervals of this tune 
came dreary wastes of dulness, whith were not 
relieved by the words. For I cannot think very highly 
of the procession of poets, even with the two lines 
about Homer omitted, and it is hardly surprising that 
it should not have inspired great music. For whatever 
its value as poetry, it is certainly not apt for musical 
setting. Handel or Purcell might have done some- 
thing with it; they wrote wonderful music for some 
ineffably dull words. The mention of Purcell reminds 
me that I noted a skilful use of the voices to suggest 
the instrument at the words, ‘‘ A silver trumpet Spenser 
blows,’’ which may be paralleled by Purcell’s duet, 
‘* Sound the trumpet.” But there, alas! the parallel 
ends. 

It is a disappointment that Mr. Holst has not made 
a greater success of this work. It has not the 
originality of style which marked ‘ The Hymn of 
Jesus,’ and gave us a peculiar thrill, The ‘ Hymn’ 
did not arouse passionate emotion; it was even some- 
how repellant in its coldness. But it did thrill us. 
In the Choral Symphony I see nothing but a clever 
bag of tricks, what the French painters call a machine. 
The audience last week was evidently disappointed, too. 
Indeed it was surprising with what lack of real 
cordiality thev received this work by a composer of 
Mr. Holst’s reputation and popularity. 


intrinsically 


RECENT ARCHITECTURE 


By AntTHony BERTRAM 


has been opened at the R.I.B.A.’s Galleries in 
Maddox Street. The occasion seems fitting for 

a brief survey of recent architecture. Destructive 
criticism is only necessary when work is aggressively 
and perniciously bad. My purpose, therefore, is to 
pick out what may be praised rather than what may 
be dispraised. Two buildings, however, stridently 
demand condemnation: Peter Robinson’s and 
Liberty’s in Regent Street. The first of these has 
now been exposed to public view for some time, and 
criticism has already been effectively levelled against 
every part of it, but most against the duality of style— 
the complete lack of sympathy, that is—between upper 
and lower parts, the disregard of the proportions of 
Oxford Circus and the incompetent and ugly eastern 
end. The Liberty building, on the other hand, is newly 
stripped to our horrified eyes. The ground floor might 
pass muster, might at least evade criticism as simply 
feeble and dull. The inset curve of the second floor 
begins to be offensive. Why should this curve be 
there? It is contrary to the sense of the street, is 
a mean curve in itself, and has no kind of justification 
in a building which is part of a long linc. The frieze 
above screams to Heaven for vengeance. Figures 
lean nonchalantly over the top, as though two or three 
workmen, looking down at the building, had been 
literally petrified with shame in their lunch hour. 
Could not the architect have one decent straight line ? 
Lower down, however, Chesham House and the 
stretch above the Piccadilly Hotel are unpretentious, 
uninspired buildings that make us sad, but not angry. 
They are plain and wholesome. One building alone 
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in Regent Street rears a proud head of beauty. Vigo 
House, by Sir John Burnet, R.A., and his partners 
is not perfect, but it is a work of art. No fault can 
be found with its massing; the imperfections lie rather 
in the detail. This distinguished architect is also 
responsible for Adelaide House at London Bridge, of 
which three excellent photographs are exhibited at the 
Architecture Club. This great and dignified building, 
occupying a wonderful site, is a fine expression of the 
modern spirit in architecture, a clean and powerful 
statement of modern constructional methods, arranged 
to produce an artistic effect, as suitable as Gothic was 
to Gothic methods. 

There is another building by the same partners to 
which I would like to draw attention, a very much 
less ambitious undertaking, but one which displays 
their ability to apply sincere and modern design not 
only to the grandiose but also to the simple. In 
Wandsworth High Street is a small block of show- 
rooms and flats, only four stories high, but of truly 
distinguished effect. An illustration of this is at the 
Architecture Exhibition. The building is similar in 
some respects to the new Austin Reed offices by 
Messrs. Westwood and Emberton in Red Lion Square. 
The greatest fault of the latter building is the material 
with which it is faced, pale mustard colour tiles; while 
the former is of brick. Objection has been raised to 
the Red Lion Square building on the grounds of its 
uncivil lack of relationship to the rest of the square. 
This cannot be helped. The square is to be rebuilt, 
and the process must aecessarily involve a temporary 
inconsistency. There is little to regret in the Square, 
while the Church of St, John, St. George’s Mansions 
and other buildings are vile. The Austin Reed house 
is an interesting experiment, particularly in the slope 
of the outer walls, which produces a modified pylon 
effect. The simplicity and rhythmic harmony of the 
Dane Street facade is altogether admirable. I do 
not like the long, rather ‘‘ arty” window on the 
front, the petty, gilded waterhead on the railings; least 
of all do I like the lingerie a la Mestrovic attached in 
panels to the main doors. But these are details, and 
when the building is complete it will be one of the 
best of modern times. 

Near to this, at the bottom of Southampton Row, a 
portion of an immense building has recently been com- 
pleted. 
support to the vast erection above. In this way the 
greatest fault of most modern shop buildings, that is, 
weakness on the lower part, has been successfully over- 
come. The corners are grandly conceived and one 
wishes the architect, Mr. Long, had retained the simple 
pilasters throughout, though his Tonic columns are 
inoffensive. The detail is better in this building than 
in any yet mentioned. The green slate on the roof is 
a great improvement on the domestic tiles so com- 
monly employed—on the large building by Victoria 
Station, for example. 

Messrs. Falconer, Baker and Campbell show very 
interesting models for a concrete church. This is obvi- 
ously influenced by MM. A. and G. Perret’s recent 
work at Le Raincy, near Paris, particularly in the 
window designs. I have not seen the latter church, 
but by the kindness of Mr. Claude Miller of the Archi- 
tectural Association I have been able to inspect draw- 
ings and photographs in their library, from which I 
conclude that the English design has many original 
features and is only legitimately influenced. Mr. 
W. G. Newton’s Marlborough College Memorial Hall 
is a very pleasant building, but the fenestration is too 
domestic for the general design. Mr. Edward Maufe’s 
church at Acton, St. Saviour’s, is most impressive in 
the photographs at Maddox Street, and, I understand 
from one whose opinion in architectural matters is 
universally respected, not at all disappointing in the 
original. Sensitive spirits, flying from Regent Street, 
may well make pilgrimage to Acton or Wandsworth. 


The base is unusually massive and gives | 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


"The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression, 

4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

{ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday, 


IL DUCE 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—It is perhaps unwise for an author to argue 
with his critics or criticize them. He—or even she— 
ought to be grateful and hold his—or even her—tongue; 
much more so when he, or she, happens to be a 
foreigner, and the writer is a brilliant and clever pen- 
man as in the present instance. But though your 
appreciation of my ‘ Life’ of Mussolini sounds not 
all unkind, and rather unprejudiced, in the essay ‘Il 
Duce,’ yet your critic charges me with the suspicion 
of inaccuracy, and, even worse, of intentional in- 
accuracy, and this rankles in my mind, as it needs 
must with any honest author; and I avail myself of 
my perhaps broken English and your certainly great 
kindness to clear myself from that accusation. 

I plead guilty as to the exact number of miles on 
Swiss roads and railways, and some such minor in- 
material trifles. But I would like to ask the critic 
where his accuracy was when he spoke of ‘‘ the woolly 
and rather incoherent matter ’’ of the original Italian, 
which he cannot by any means have seen, it being 
hitherto unpublished. If by magic he had penetrated 
thither, he would know that Mr. Frederick Whyte, my 
excellent and most admirable translator, thought it fit 
to cut short just those pages where I spoke of the so- 
called Fascist terrorism. 

My excellent and by all means praiseworthy trans- 
lator thought them unpalatable to the general English 
reader, and | agreed that he was probably right in not 
referring to my explanations of the real import of those 
sporadic violences, very much exaggerated by reports, 
as well as my quotations of Mr. Mussolini’s energetic 
reproof of them, in words and deeds of punishment. 

As to the assault of the Communists against the 
Black Shirts, in October, 1922, at San Lorenzo, in 
Rome, they are only too true, and only too clearly 
witnessed as incontrovertible truth by our casualties; 
the dead and wounded Fascisti youths (happily, as I 
said, not many). 

I am, etc., 
MARGHERITA G. SaARFATTI 


[Our Reviewer’s reply, which is crowded out this 
week, will be published in our next issue.—Ep. S.R.] 


DOG AND DOGMA 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW 


SIR,—When one surmounts the initial surprise that 
any educated person to-day should be responsible for 
Father Ronald Knox’s conceited utterances, one can 
only be grateful to him for having called forth the 
thoughtful and beautifully expressed article ‘ Dog and 
Dogma ’ by Mr. Gerald Gould. It is not often that a 
writer of Father Knox’s calibre is so rewarded. It 
might also be salutary for him to recall that perhaps 
‘* the fishermen that walk upon the beach appear like 
mice.’’ Or has he certain information that it is 
not so? 

I am, etc., 
A Lover oF STYLE AND A CONSCIENTIOUS 
OxsjEcTOR TO DocMa 
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THE UNITY OF MUSIC 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—It may seem captious to find fault, however 
slight, with so flattering a judgment on my book as is 
contained in Mr. Hussey’s article in your last week’s 
issue. But since the main point of ‘ The Well-Tem- 
pered Musician ’ is to insist that music is not divisible 
into categories and since Mr. Hussey twits me with 
placing in one category—that distinct from ‘* serious 
music ’’—things so diverse as ‘ Die Meistersinger ’ 
and ‘ Rhapsody in Blue,’ I cannot help feeling that 
there is something wrong somewhere. He might as 
well say that I placed the latter in the same category 
as the Ninth Symphony. What I did write in fact was 
that all music that had genuine inspiration belonged 
to the musical household, whether in the most humble 
or the most exalted station, while music without in- 
spiration, however elaborately dressed up, remained a 
stranger outside the door. Wherefore Mr. Hussey’s 
remarks constitute, I think, a suggestio falsi, not so 
much from what they say as from what they do not 
say. I apologize for trespassing on your space, but 
the point is important if the book is to be understood 
aright. 

I am, etc., 
Francis TOYE 


33 Tedworth Square, Chelsea, S.W.3 


ART AND MODESTY 
To the Editor of the SatuRpDAay REVIEW 


SIR,—Might I be allowed strongly to protest against 
and to deny the charge falsely brought against me in 
your last issue that I raised the clamour about an 
early painting of mine in the Tate Gallery? 

I am the victim of a Press stunt based on the acci- 
dental leakage of a private letter in which I expressed 
a purely personal opinion. 

I feel I am entitled to an apology. All your ridiculous 
insults on my personal character are the result of your 
entirely false assumption that I had something to do 
with this wretched business and that I ‘‘ raised the 
clamour.’’ The facts were all recorded in the daily 
Press, which managed to convey to most that I had 
nothing whatsoever to do with it, beyond writing a 
private letter some time ago to the Curator of the Tate 
Gallery, asking whether this picture of mine could not 
be removed. 

I never dreamt that the contents of this private letter 
would ever fall into the hands of the Press. 

I fail to see how even the ‘‘ despised Victorians ”’ 
could have acted more privately (and by the way I pro- 
foundly respect them). 

For some years now my only wish has been to be 
ignored by the Press and to be allowed to get on with 
my work without being cheapened and insulted by 
journalists. 

I am, etc., 
C. R. W. NeEvinson 


1 Steeles Studios, N.W.3 


‘AN APOLOGY TO GENIUS’ 
To the Editor of the SaruRDay REVIEW 
SIR,—Will you please ask Mr. J. B. Priestley to 
send me his photograph at once? I have asked him 
for it before, and he takes no notice. 
If he does not send it, somebody will have to come 
down to the office to feel his bumps. 
I am, etc., 
EpitH SITWELL 
22 Pembridge Mansions, Moscow Road, W.2 


[Many letters are held over this week owing to other 
calls on our space.—Ep. S.R.] 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or 
prejudice subsequent review. 


GOOD week, giving us a really considerable 
A of literature as well as the inevitable 
mass of machine-made books. In poetry we have 
volumes by Sir William Watson and Mr. Wilfrid Gib- 
son. The ‘ Poems Brief and New ’ (Cape, 4s. 6d. net) 
of the former are mostly of the kind in which he is at 
his best, his real gift for poetical epigram making it- 
self evident while the rhetoric of his more ambitious 
work is allowed few opportunities. The thrust at 
younger schools of poetry, in an invitation to the night- 
ingale (‘‘ still tolerated bird’’) to sing on, is not the 
less agreeable to read for being a trifle unjust. Mr. 
Gibson, unlike Sir William, is generally better in work 
of some amplitude, but ‘ I Heard a Sailor ’ (Macmillan, 
4s. 6d. net) has good examples of what he can do in 
terse lyrics, almost all of them, to judge from hasty 
perusal, based on close observation and inspired by 
his characteristic feeling for the drama of everyday life. 
‘The Enchanted Wood ’” (Philip Allan, 7s. 6d. net) 
is a delight to the eye and the mind. In it Sir Francis 
Newbolt assembles certain of his verses, some prose 
notes, and forty-eight of his admirable dry-points and 
etchings, and the publishers show appreciation of what 
they are dealing with by an unusual attention to details 
of production. 

The ‘ Collected Essays of W. P. Ker’ (Macmillan, 
25s. net), with a sympathetic introduction by Mr. 
Charles Whibley, deal with such subjects as the Eliza- 
bethan voyagers, Dryden, Moliére, Scandinavian litera- 
ture, the terms ‘‘ classical’’ and ‘‘ romantic,’’ and 
exhibit their author’s great power of comparison, of 
making literature of one country illuminate that of 
another. 

Travel of the kind associated with Stevenson, Loti, 
Bourget, Mr. Symons, the travel of the artist in life 
and literature, is represented this week by Mr. Louis 
Golding’s ‘ Sicilian Noon ’ (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d. 
net), with its vivid and entertaining pictures of Mes- 
sina, Palermo, Taormina and places less familiar. But 
this lover of the exotic is not immune from home-sick- 
ness, and after praise of the southern lands makes a 
pretty apology to England : 

They have the kingly arts of landscape. 
It is the slight sweet arts they fail in, 
The singing bird and the branch green. 

A couple of volumes of reminiscence sure of popu- 
larity are ‘ Hearsay,’ by Lord Saye and Sele (Nisbet, 
15s. net), and ‘I Like to Remember,’ by Mr. Pett 
Ridge (Hodder and Stoughton, 15s. net). The forme: 
has abundance of social, sporting and other memories. 
The latter is very largely the book of a devotee to 
London, but contains anecdotes of many sorts. We 
cannot refrain from quoting the story of the chairman 
at a literary lecture who said any discourse on ‘ Adam 
Bede’ was of personal interest to him because as a 
boy he had been at school with George Eliot and played 
cricket with him. Mr. Pett Ridge turned to a neigh- 
bour and asked, ‘‘Did you ever meet her?” ‘‘I married 
her,” was the answer, the stranger being Mr. Cross. 

Outstanding books in fiction this week are ‘ The 
Region Cloud,’ by Mr. Percy Lubbock (Cape, 7s. 6d. 
net), a study of contact between two very different types 
of genius, a book that would have delighted Henry 
James, and ‘Fraulein Else,’ by Arthur Schnitzler (Philpot, 
5s. net), a masterly presentation of the mind of a girl. 

The second volume of Professor Grierson'’s ‘ Poems of 
Milton’ in chronological order (Chatto and Windus, 
12s. 6d. net), printed from the beautiful type designed 
by the late H. P. Horne for the Florence Press, reflects 
the greatest credit on the publishers. To own the 
Shelley and the Milton issued by these publishers in 
this form is to be able to snap one’s finger at those 
who boast of costlier editions, for there is none of a 
more restful beauty. 
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REVIEWS 
THE OTHER OPIUM-EATER 


By J. B. PriestLey 
Coleridge at Highgate. By Lucy Eleanor Watson. 
Longmans. os. 6d. net. 


“HIS book represents one of those curious links with 

the past that suddenly turn history back again into 
news. The author of it, Mrs. Watson, is the grand- 
daughter of those Gillmans with whom Coleridge spent 
the last eighteen years of his life at Highgate. It 
originated, the writer tells us, ‘* in a wish expressed to 
me by my grandmother, Mrs. Anne Gillman, when I 
used to read the Poet’s writing to her as a girl. She 
earnestly desired that if ever the opportunity occurred 
to put forward a more just view of the Poet’s character 
than the one generally accepted, I would endeavour to 
do so.’’ The book is a description of Coleridge’s life 
with the Gillmans, illustrated by a number of extracts 
from letters, contemporary memoirs, and so forth; but 
by far the most interesting chapter is that in which 
the author puts forward ‘‘ a more just view of the 
poet’s character." What she does is to attack the 
view that Coleridge’s use of opium was a mere sensual 
indulgence, that he was naturally weak and indolent 
and only too willing for other people to shoulder his 
responsibilities. 

First, however, it is worth while remarking that 
Mrs. Watson considerably exaggerates the strength 
of the opposite party. Coleridge has had far more 
apologists than he has had detractors. There are some 
authors who are always being passionately defended 
against attacks that have long ceased to have much 
force. Shelley is one of them. And, I suspect, Coler- 
idge is another. Nevertheless, what Mrs. Watson does 
is well worth doing. Her real enemy, of course, is 
the opium-eater in chief, De Quincey, who was respon- 
sible for the view that Coleridge took opium not to 
relieve pain, having a ‘‘ strong and excellent consti- 
tution,” but merely to indulge in luxurious sensation. 
De Quincey is one of the most curious characters in 
our very curious literature. He had an enormous 
admiration for Coleridge, yet there was mixed with it 
not a little sheer spite. His attitude towards the poet 
is not unlike that of a girl towards a lover who has 
jilted her. Probably he thought there was room for 
only one genuine opium-eating philosopher in the 
country, and so was anxious to prove that Coleridge 
was a mere sensual trifler with the drug, who should 
have taken exercise instead of opium. But actually it 
would not be difficult to saddle the accuser with his 
own charge, and declare that he, not Coleridge, was 
the mere sensual worshipper of the poppy. He it is 
who tells us of the pleasures of opium; Coleridge only 
speaks of its pains. The latter made far greater efforts 
to escape the tyranny of the drug. As for the ‘* strong 
and excellent constitution,” we can point out that 
Coleridge was an obvious invalid for half his life, 
and died at the age of sixty-three, whereas de Quincey 
was still roaming about the country in his’ seventies. 
There can be no doubt that De Quincey did his fellow 
opium-eater a notable disservice and must be held 
responsible for much of the detraction that followed 
the name and fame of the greater man. 

Mrs. Watson’s view, which is that of her grand- 
parents (Gillman did not live to finish his life of the 
poet, or the matter might have been cleared up long 
ago), is that Coleridge was a sufferer all his adult 
life and only took to opium as a relief from severe 
pain. His own words on the subject were : ‘‘ My sole 
sensuality was not to be in pain.” The trouble began, 
she tells us, in ‘his childhood, when he once spent a 
whole night out of doors, and afterwards passed on 
to Christ’s Hospital where he was half starved and 
suffered, at one time, ‘from jaundice and rheumatic 
fever. Certainly by the time he had reached Keswick 
at the beginning of the century, he was subject to bad 
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spells of rheumatism and heart trouble, and it was to 
escape these ailments that he left the Lake Country 
and paid his famous visit to Malta. Even there he 
speaks of his lifeless limbs and of ‘‘ violent internal 
spasms.” This is good evidence, but thete is better 
in the report of the post-mortem examination conducted 
‘“by two able anatomists.” It was then found that 
the heart was enormously enlarged and the ‘‘ right side 
of the chest was filled with fluid enclosed in a membrane 
having the appearance of a cyst, amounting in quantity 
to upwards of three quarts, so that the lungs on both 
sides were completely compressed.” It was held that 
this disease, of slow growth, must have begun nearly 
forty years before, and would account for any amount 
of pain. Such a condition (though I write as one to 
whom any details of anatomy are terrifying) would seem 
to justify opium or anything else. The two together, 
pain and opium, opium and pain, not only explain why 
we did not have a succession of Ancient Mariners and 
Christabels (an impossibility anyway), but should leave 
us doubly grateful for what we have been given, those 
prose fragments that contain what is, to my mind, 
the greatest criticism this or any other literature has 
known. 

Having made the point that opium was a necessity 
rather than an indulgence, Mrs. Watson goes on to 
defend her hero against the charge of indolence. He 
struggled desperately hard against the drug, and the 
fact that he placed himself in the hands of a medical 
man shows that he was sincere. He met Gillman 
through another doctor, and it was arranged that he 
should stay at Highgate. In his letter making the 
arrangement, he wrote: 

No sixty hours have yet passed without my having taken 
laudanum, though for the past week comparatively trifling 
doses. I have full belief that your anxiety need not be 
extended beyond the first week, and for the first week I shall 
not, I must not, be permitted to leave your house unless 
with you. Delicately or indelicately, this must be done, and 
both the servants and the assistant must receive absolute com- 
mands from you. The stimulus of conversation suspends the 
terror that haunts my mind; but when I am alone, the 
horrors I have suffered from laudanum, the degradation, the 
blighted utility, almost overwhelm me... . 

And under the loving care of the Gillmans he weathered 
the storm for eighteen years, and became the Sage 
of Highgate, for ever reading, for ever talking as 
few men have ever talked (‘‘That man is entitled to 
speak on till Doomsday ”’), and doing what work he 
could, the ruin of gigantic literary genius but still an 
enormous figure and the greatest influence of his 
time. Even Carlyle, no worshipper of Cockney idols, 
could cry ‘‘ A sublime man.” 

The Gillmans, who alone made these comparatively 
peaceful years possible, deserve a word to themselves. 
Every generation or so produces some suffering or way- 
ward man of genius who must be cared for or perish, 
and fortunately there are sometimes to be found people 
like the Gillmans who bring to the task an astonishing 
devotion. More often than not, they get small thanks 
for their pains. Comfortable critics and biographers, 
who may or may not be ready themselves to proffer 
such services, are apt to dismiss them with more 
than a suspicion of a sneer. These harbourers of 
genius are actuated by vanity; they are showmen and 
we know not what else. So we may read between 
the lines. But while vanity might be a_ sufficient 
motive for suggesting a month or two’s stay, it will 
not support year after year of constant care, of never- 
failing devotion. Such persons, particularly when con- 
trasted with the genius they shelter, may appear to 
be neither witty nor wise; their hero-worship may 
appear a trifle absurd; their enthusiastic comments 
may miss the mark; but they are kind and long- 
suffering, and out of their charity and not ignoble 
enthusiasm they emerge better friends of literature 
than many a smart biographer and cool critic. Per- 
haps the real hero of Mrs. Watson’s book is not the 
great genius she defends so stoutly, but the other, his 
physician, admirer, and friend, her grandfather. 
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MR. SPEAKER 
A Speaker’s Commentaries. By the Right Hon. 
James William Lowther, Viscount Ullswater. 
Two vols. Arnold. 36s. net. 
OR sixteen years Mr. Lowther was doomed to 
silence. He sat guardian of the manners, pro- 
cedure, and standing orders of the House of Commoas, 
listening to some fifty thousand speeches and watch- 
ing a thousand Acts of Parliament come into being. 
Not once while he was in that chair did he doze, though 
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midnight sittings were frequent, but often he confesses _ 


that he thought of that couplet in the ‘ Rolliad ’ which 
describes the ‘‘ Speaker ”’ : 


Like sad Prometheus fastened to the rock, 
In vain he looks for pity to the clock. 


The office which he accepted at Mr. Balfour’s request 
in 1905 he relinquished in 1921, and left not only his 
office but the House in which he had sat for almost 
thirty-eight years. At last he is allowed to speak, 
and his * Commentaries ’ are an interesting insight, not 
only into his own personality, but into that public life 
with which he had such a long and intimate connexion. 

From the very first he was bred in the atmosphere of 
affairs; he played in the gardens of the Embassy at 
Berlin with ex-Kaiser Wilhelm, whom he found ‘‘mas- 
terful in our childish games.’’ King’s College, London, 
and Cambridge were his undergraduate centres of 
study, and he confesses that he was diligent without 
missing any available fun. From Cambridge he took 
that obvious road which leads to Parliament via the 
Bar, and 1883 found him as a member for Rutland, a 
constituency with which the Lowther clan had many 
connexions. The ‘* Commentaries’ are marked 
throughout with a disengaging modesty which leads 
Mr. Lowther to quote even A. G. G.’s caustic sum- 
mary of him: ‘a plain man, without a touch of 
genius, almost without a touch of brilliancy, but with 
all the qualities of the average man in perfect equili- 
brium.’’ If that be just it is strange that without any 
seeking of his own such steady advancement should 
come to the. ‘‘ plain man ’’; in 1891 Lord Salisbury 
made him Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs and 
in 1895 the Chairman of Ways and Means and Deputy 
Speaker. From that time onwards he seems to have 
seen the end ahead and to have given such attention 
to the orders for procedure in the House that when in 
1905 Mr. Balfour asked him to become Speaker he 
was in every way prepared. 

His range of Parliamentary recollection covers a 
long and memorable period, from the leisurely days 
of 1886 when The Times could devote twelve columns 
to Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Speech, to these later 
years when the Parliamentary channel has become 
hopelessly congested with all that would-be legislators 
try to thrust through it. He remembers the trivial 
and the impressive alike, and recounts them with the 
same picturesque charm. Of minor events, the mis- 
behaviours of the House make possibly some of the 
best reading in the volumes, although Mr. Lowther 
has some timely words to say of their gravity: ‘‘ To 
allow clamour and disturbance to drown free expres- 
sion of sentiment is to nullify the whole purpose of 
a deliberative assembly.’’ ‘‘ The greatest and most 
thrilling occasion’? Mr. Lowther ever witnessed in 
the House was the session at the outbreak of the war: 

There was a very full attendance, and in a hushed House 
Sir Edward Grey made one of the most remarkable speeches 
to which it was ever my fate to listen. The speech is his- 
torical and needs no description from me. The tense atmos- 
phere, the supreme importance of the occasion, the doubt as 
to the future, the fine voice and presence of the speaker, his 
suppressed but still evident emotion, added to the terrible in- 
terest of his description of the situation—and in the steps 
taken by the Government to prepare for the worst. 
Perhaps the greatest tribute of all to Mr. Lowther 
is that at the end of his strenuous parliamenary career 
he received the wholehearted thanks of the leaders of 
all parties for the dignity and impartiality with which 
he had borne his great office. 


In his ‘Commentaries’ Mr. Lowther is as impar- 
tial as he was in his Chair as Speaker; he allows 
everything to ‘‘ catch his eye.’’ Not only politics, 
but hunting, the theatre, the round of country houses, 
and travel, engage his wide-ranging interest. He has 
some good stories, and it is only by an exercise of 
restraint that we quote two and no more. The first is 
of Lady Caroline Lowther, who married Lord William 
Powlett : 

It is said that she was on intimate terms with the Duke of 
Wellington, and that on one occasion while she was sitting 
in a compromising attitude with the Duke, her husband 
entered the room. Quite unabashed, she said: ‘* Lord William, 
please to leave the room.’’ He obeyed. 

The second is one by Charles Brookfield, 
dramatist who became Examiner of Plays: 

A lost dog was advertised for in the following terms: Lost, 
a spaniel called Ben, answers reluctantly to ‘*‘ D——n you, 
come here.” 
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THE BODLEY HEAD 


announce that their publications can be obtained at all booksellers and 
libraries. The following selection is taken from their Autumn List 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 
The PICTURE of DORIAN GRAY ARIEL: A Shelley Romance 


By OSCAR WILDE. Illustrated by Henry Keen, By ANDRE MAUROIS, author of ** The Silence of 
illustrator of the recent fine edition’ of Richard Garnett’s Colonel Bramble,’’ etc. Translated by Enna p’Arcy. 
‘‘ Twilight of the Gods.’’ With an Introduction by Special illustrated edition with 8 Plates in colour by 


Ossert Burpert, author of ‘‘ The Beardsley Period.” Jacourer. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Medium 8vo. 16s. net. 
FIGURES OF EARTH PENGUIN ISLAND 
* By JAMES BRANCH CABELL. Illustrated by Frank C. 3y ANATOLE FRANCE. Illustrated by Frank C. Pape. 
Pare. Uniform with the same artist’s illustrated edition Uniform with the same artist’s illustrated edition of ** The 
of ‘‘ Jurgen.’’ Medium 8vo. £1 Is. net. Revolt of the Angels.’’ Medium 8vo. 16s. net. 
Jan and Cora Gordon William J. Locke 
TWO VAGABONDS IN LANGUEDOC PANDOLFO 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. ‘The best novel of Mr. 
*** Two Vagabonds in Languedoc ’ is one of the most remarkable Locke’s we have ever read.”’ 
books on France we have read for a long while.’’—Times. —Observer. 7s. 6d. net. 
Dion Clayton Calthrop or. 
MUSIC-HALL NIGHTS THE CORDS OF VANITY 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. é 
“A book to set aglow the memories of the Peter Pans of the Half personal and autobio- 
music-hall.""—Stage. graphical, half ironic and 


fantastic. 7s. 6d. net. 


J. B. Priestley Ward Muir 
FOOLS AND PHILOSOPHERS JONES IN PARIS 


A gallery of English Comic Figures, arranged with an introduction. “* His adventures are recorded 
Foolscap 8vo. 5s. net. with such particularity as 


Here is a book to fill the soul with merry sunshine.’—Morning Post. Nightlife of 


THE DIARY OF THOMAS TURNER —Punch. 7s. 6d. net. 
of East Hothly, Sussex (1754-1765). Edited by FLORENCE ° ° 
MARIS TURNER. Muriel Hine 
With an Introduction by J. B. PRIESTLEY. THE RELUCTANT 
Illustrated. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. IMPOSTOR 
‘** One of the most delightful documents of the kind that have been A remance of = mistaken 
recovered from neglect for some time.’’—Daily News. identity. 7s. 6d. net. 
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A Book of Essays. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. A thrilling mystery story of 
‘** Life and You ’ is one of the most attractive volumes of essays the murder of a beautiful gir! 
that has been issued for a long time.’’—Liverpool Courier. in a_London studio. 
ee 7s. 6d. net. 
Lewis Stanton Palen James Bryce 
THE LOST SWORD OF SHAMYL THE DOUBLE JOURNEY 
Illustrated by Prince Serge Cantacuzene-Speransky. Crown 8vo. The book is notable for its 
5s. net. realistic and merciless de- 
The adventurous early years of the ‘‘ White Devil” in the wild scription of scenes in the 
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London Perambulator 
JAMES BONE 


‘* A book with many a touch of inci- 

dental greatness, and the best picture of 

the city we have looked at for many a 

long day.’’ Morning Post. With Illus- 

trations from Drawings by MurIRHEAD 
Bone. 12s. 6d, net. 


France and the French 
SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


A portrait of post-war France, showing 

the political divisions, economic condi- 

tions, and artistic tendencies of her 
people. 10s. 6d. net. 


Safety Pins 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


A book of Essays. With an Introduc- 
tion by H. M. ToMLINsoN. 7s. 6d. net. 


Poems Brief and New 
SIR WILLIAM WATSON 


A collection of new Poems. With an 
Introduction by the Author. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Region Cloud 


PERCY LUBBOCK 


A new book by the author of Earlham, 

The Craft of Fiction, and Roman Pic- 

tures, all of which are now published in 
a uniform format at 7s. 6d. net. 


Christina Alberta’s 
Father 


H. G. WELLS 


‘* In this book, thank heavens, we have 
with us the Wells of the best period.”’ 
G. K.’s Weekly. 7s. 6d. net. 


Brave Earth 
ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD 


** It is difficult to think of any historical 

novel since The Cloister on the Hearth 

in which character and incident are so 

perfectly blended.’’ Manchester Guar- 
dian. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Sea 
BERNARD KELLERMAN 


A story of Breton fisherfolk by the 
author of The Ninth of November. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Fonathan (ape, Thirty Bedford Square, London 


A Chinese Mirror 
FLORENCE AYSCOUGH 


A mirror is supposed to be able to make 
visible the reality which lies behind 
appearances. In this book the author 
attempts to interpret the mind of China 


to the Western world. With some 70 
Illustrations from drawings by LucILE 
DouGLass. 21s. net. 


England’s Green and 
Pleasant Land 


A. stirring challenge to _ politicians, 
churchmen, and social reformers to face 
the problems of the countryside. 6s. net. 


Later Days 


W.H. DAVIES 


A pendant to The Autobiography of a 
Super-Tramp. 6s. net. 


The Chapbook 


Edited by HAROLD MONRO 


A yearly record of contemporary verse, 
prose, and design. 5s. net. 


Cloud Cuckoo Land 
NAOMI MITCHISON 


A tale of Athens and Sparta by the 
author of The Conquered, ‘* the best, if 
not the only, historical novelist now 
writing.”’ New Statesman. 7s. 6d. net. 


Odd Pairs 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


A volume of stories by the author of 
Angels and Ministers, Trimblerigg, etc. 
55. net. 


The Informer 
LIAM O’FLAHERTY 


‘**Mr. O'Flaherty has gone from 
strength to strength. It is his most 
powerful work, but the power is always 
under the restraint characteristic of the 
true artist.’’ Northern Whig. 7s. 6d. net 


Noah’s Ark 
AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


A first novel by the daughter of the 
Editor of the Spectator. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Reviews (continued from p. 537). 

He has a Pepysian appreciation of detail which leads 
to some of his more whimsical passages; of how he 
rode to the Coronation in a coach drawn by a pair 
of magnificent dray-horses lent by Messrs. Whit- 
bread, the brewers; and of how the little poet, Alfred 
Austin, when asked if he would like a few cuttings 
had exported two hundred violas from the Lowther’s 
garden at Hutton John. 

In this anniversary number of the SATURDAY 
REvIEW, it. may be mentioned that, among other 
things, Mr. Lowther remembers the SaturDAy of 1885 
under the ownership of Mr. Beresford Hope and the 
editorship of Mr. Cook: 

Nearly all the clever writers of the day were constant or 
occasional contributors, and among them men of such divergent 
views as Lord Salisbury and John Morley expeunded their 
tenets in brilliant and mordant articles. At one time the tone 
of the paper became so critical and cutting that it was nick- 
named the ‘‘ Saturday Reviler.” 

Mr. Lowther has written a volume of great in- 
terest and charm. The risqué intimacy of the modern 
‘memoir he avoids. He*has no need to parade his 
.acquaintance with the great, for he knows every- 
body. The modesty with which he displays his life 
is in pleasing contrast to the megalomaniacal self-ad- 
vertisement of some of our professional autobio- 
graphers. Yet he has shown the whole scene in which 
he played so important a réle, shown it with clarity 
and not without attention to its amusing parts, and in 
all added to our already soundly formed opinion of 
his ability and of his services to the ‘‘ Commons.”’ 


A HAPPY MAN 
Later Days. By W.H. Davies. Cape. 6s. net. 


OST of the people we know these days are any- 

thing but happy. They are worried about work 
or money or their wives or God. Nor have they any 
escape from their troubles. The outer darkness is 
filled with ancestral voices prophesying war. Jeremiah 
has established himself in the club smoking-room. Our 
art and music are self-tortured stuff. Our fiction will 
give you a picture of anything except human felicity. 
It is doubtful if our younger novelists are even aware 
that there is such a thing as an easy contented mind. 
Never were happy people so hard to find. This being 
so, we can read Mr. Davies’s little volume of autobio- 
graphy, covering the last ten years of his life, with all 
the more pleasure. Here we have at last a happy man. 
Mr. Davies would seem to breathe contentment and a 
profound satisfaction with both himself and the world. 
He, at least, is no Hamlet in modern dress. Riches 
have never come his way, as he is careful to inform us 
on more than one occasion, but he is able to do with- 
. out them; his wants are few.and simple, and as they 
would appear to be amply satisfied, he may consider 
: himself rich indeed. We leave him, at the end of his 
simple chronicle, after accompanying him to so many 
fine parties and sharing alternating moods of bewilder- 
. ment and self-complacency, settled in the country, 
snug in a cottage. He is a good poet, knows he is 
a good poet and knows that we know. ‘‘ However, it 
is quite certain that my fame will last,’’ he remarks in 
one place. We learn from these pages how many great 
people have complimented him. 

That this little book is not so good as the ‘ Autobio- 
graphy of a Super-Tramp ’ goes without saying. The 
fact is, Mr. Davies is more charming when he is 
describing life on the road than he is in talking of the 
literary life. His attitude towards. that life is that of 
many other memoir writers. When he is describing 
its good things, he is in it, but when he talks of its 
weaknesses, he pretends to be outside it. There are a 


good many quiet little sneers at editors and journalists 
and fellow authors in these pages that all the appear- 
ance of sweet simplicity in the world will not excuse. 
Vanity—and there is plenty of that in the book—we 
can forgive. 


When our author tells us that Lady 
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Cunard said: ‘‘ This is Mr. A——-, who is a poet; this 
is Mr. Davies, the poet; and this is Mr. C » who 
also writes verses,’’ or carefully retails, as he does, 
a dozen or so other compliments, we can forgive him; 
an innocent and rather childish vanity is not altogether 
unbecoming to a poet. But what we do not like are 
his malicious digs at fellow authors and grumbles about 
the literary life in general. Actually, as he shows him. 
self, he has not done so badly out of it; and oddly 
enough his very faults are those most often associated 
with that life. ‘‘ When editors or well-known 
journalists write books, they always have the entire 
favour of the Press; the abuse is kept back for the 
solitary man of genius and the quiet dreamer.’’ Such 
a remark is sheer ingratitude from a poet who, from 
first to last, has been exceptionally well treated by the 
Press, and who, had he been an editor or well-known 
journalist (who is compelled to make enemies), would 
have had twenty times the abuse he has ever had. 


OUR MANX 


Observations. By Max Beerbohm. Heinemann, 
25S. net. 

N thinking of Mr. Beerbohm as a caricaturist it js 

always difficult to decide whether his sense of 
beauty, of irony, or of nonsense is to be preferred : and 
it always will be difficult, because in almost every 
drawing he makes any two of these components are 
apt to trespass upon the third. Much of the beauty of 
his caricatures is necessarily lost in reproduction ; but, 
on the other hand, with this admirable Ulster-orange 
volume upon your knee you may enjoy a leisured 
scrutiny such as, for one reason or another, is impos- 
sible in a picture gallery, and there is now time to dis- 
cover new ironies, new nonsense which eluded the most 
conscientious inspection when the actual fifty-two 
drawings were exhibited. One is ashamed, for ex- 
ample, not previously to have observed that, in ‘ Logic 
and Mathematics Reconciled,’ behind Mr. Bertrand 
Russell and the maiden physics (to whom he is repre- 
sented making advances) there is upon a hill a Greek 
temple from which a smoking factory chimney rises. It 
is noticeable too that, marching with other ‘‘ improve- 
ments ”’ in his work, Mr. Beerbohm draws much better 
than formerly ‘‘ for reproduction ’’: that is to say, the 
cleanness of his line and the clear distinctions of tone 
in the water-colour with which he adorns his draw- 
ings ‘‘come out’’ now, even in the comparatively 
crude process of half-tone, distinctly and without the 
blurred and smudged effect which frequently in the 
past has detracted from the value of his caricatures in 
book form. ‘ Two dear little Sisters’ (Ulster and the 
South of Ireland glaring at each other), ‘ Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks,’ are especial cases in point. ‘ Mr. Nor- 
man Davey, quoting Catullus,’ on the other hand, 
being, in the original, a rough vigorous drawing full 
of splendid colour, remains vigorous but just a little 
too rough. 

The coloured frontispiece, which records how the 
Young Self of Lord Balfour rebukes the old—‘‘ Oh 
do, please, go away ’’—with its apple-green sofa and 
dlue background (to say nothing of the exquisite bal- 
ance of its composition) is an admirable plate. 

How many people, who saw the exhibition at the 
Leicester Galleries in the spring, noticed that Enoch 
Soames was included among those ‘ Persons of the 
’Nineties’? There is no key here upon the printed 
page (as there was upon the mount of the original) to 
tell you which figure is his, but it is that which just 
obtrudes from the right-hand margin facing, rat 
sheepishly and with chraracteristic ‘‘ dimness,’’ Mr. 
W. B. Yeats. 

In the series of the Young and the Old Self, one 
finds oneself constantly ‘‘eating one’s preference ”’ and, 
for good reasons, changing one’s mind. Regard Mr. 
Lloyd George, himself regarding, but with rage and 
disgust, his Young Self, by no means the ragged and 
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A Brilliant Work 


Ruysbroeck the 
Admirable 


Square Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
By A. WAUTIER  D’AYGALLIERS. 
Authorised Translation by FRED ROTH- 
WELL. ‘This work on the greatest of the 
Flemish mystics was recently crowned by 
the Académi~ frangaise, and forms an im- 
portant contribution to the history of 
Philosophy. Prospectus Post 
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SUSPENSE 


Lge. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
All Booksellers 


Saturday Review 


The Supreme Biography 


Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson 


3 Vols. D-my 8vo. #1 2s. 6d, net. 
Edited by ARNOLD GLOVER, _Introduc- 
tion by AUSTIN DOBSON. _Iilustrated 


with 20 Photogravure Portraits and nearly 
100 Line Drawings by HERBERT RAIL- 
TON. Prospectus Post Free. 
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Bookss« Theatres 


By Gordon Craig 


Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A delightful collection of essays illustrated 
with a unique series of original photo- 
graphs of old Italian Theatres, etc. Pro- 
p ctus Post Free. 


English Satire 
and Satirists 


Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
By Prof. H. WALKER, M.A., LL.D., 
D.Litt., Prof-ssor of English Literature, St. 
David's College, Lampeter. New 
Volume in ‘* The Channels of English 
Literature " Series. Prospectus of other 
7 Volumes Post Free. 


The Arthurian 
Legend 


IN THE LITERATURES OF 
THE SPANISH PENINSULA 


By WILLIAM J. ENTWISTLE. 
This book is the outcome of a research 
into the Arthurian romances of Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Catalonia, and the time and 
manner of their introduction into the 
Peninsula are discussed in an exhaustive 

and scholarly manner. 
Prospectus Post Free. 
Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


King Arthur’s 
Country 


By F. J. SNELL, 
Author of ‘‘ The Blackmore Country,”’ etc. 
In this work th» author traces the Legend 
in all the known Arthurian places—Came- 
lot, Lyonesse, Tintagel, etc.—through the 
South-West of England, Wales, Lanca- 
shire, Cumberland, Brittany, ete. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC SERIES 


Edited by 
Dr. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL. 


Just Published 


Beethoven 


Square Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
By PAUL BEKKER. Translated from the 
German. The first part of the book, by 
the leading musical journalist in Germany, 
deals with Beethoven the man, and in the 
later part the author discusses and analyses 
in detail the Symphonies, Sonatas, Chamber 
Music, Operas and Songs. 


Beethoven’s Letters 


Square Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A Selection with Explanatory Notes by 
Dr. A. C. KALISCHER 
Translated, with Preface, by 
J. S. SHEDLOCK, B.A. 

With many Illustrations and Musical 
Examples. 
Beethoven was an original composer, and 
no less an original letter-writer, and this 
volume will have a wide general appeal. 
The selection in the present volume has 
been made from the original collection of 
over 400 letters, the unimportant and less 
interesting ones being omitted. 


Robert Schumann 


Square Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


By FREDERICK NIECKS. This work 
offers th» most minute and exhaustive 
record of Schumann's character and the 
development of his genius that has yet ap- 
peared. A full list of Schumann's works 
is appended, with a note on Schumanniana. 


The Problems of 
Modern Music 


Square Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


Translated from the German of Prof. 
ADOLF WEISSMANN, with an_ Introduc- 
tion by EDWARD J. DENT, M.A., and 
9 Portraits of Modern Composers. The 
author discusses the music which our 
present-day literature has produced in all 
parts of the world as a living factor, 
rather than as a literature. 


Dostoevsky 
By André Gide 


Small Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
“I can recall no other critical work,”’ says 
ARNOLD BENNETT, in his Introduction, 
‘which so cogently justifies and so securely 
establishes its subject.’’ ‘* Reveals a critical 
understanding of the finest and most pene- 
trating quality."—Yorkshire Post. Pro- 
spectus Post Free. 


British Flora 


By GASTON BONNIER. 

F'cap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A translation and adaptation to British 
conditions of Gaston Bonnier’s La Nouvelle 


Flore du Nord de la France et de la 
Belgique. With 2,000 text figures. ‘“* Accu- 
rate, up-to-date, and uncommonly com- 


plete."—Saturday Review. Prospectus Post 
ree. 


The Religion 
of Health 


AN EXAMINATION OF CHRIS- 
TIAN SCIENCE 
By the late SIR WILLIAM BARRETT, 
F.R.S. Completed by ROSA M. BARRETT. 
This work deals in a fair and unprejudiced 
way with the teaching of Christian Science 
from a definitely Christian point of view. 
It discusses the philosophic, religious and 
therapeutic aspects of Christian Science; 
its literature and growth, and the cures 
which have been effected through Faith 
Healing and the Suggestive Treatment. 
Large Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Philosophy 
of Righteousness 


Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 
With a Foreword by J. PATERSON- 
SMYTH 


“ Religion that is not rooted in philosophic 

thought tends to be mere emotionalism ; and 

morality that does reach up to religious 

faith must, some day or other, leave man 
in the lurch.” 


The Dance of 
Words 


By IRENE MAWER. 
Illustrated with Photographs. 
The purpose of this book is to promote a 
wider understanding of the fact that the 
Greek dance is built upon word rhythms 
in many cases, as was the Classic dance. 
The development of the Greek dance occu- 
pies an important place in modern educa- 
tion and this volume of poems and word- 
rhythms, beautifully illustra‘ed with a series 
of unique photographs. is one of real 
educational value. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


An Astounding Record 


THE 
RED TERROR 
IN RUSSIA 


6s. net. 
There is no more terrible record of massacre, 
foul and secret murder, brutality and calcu- 


lated cruelty in historic annals 
Liverpool Post. 


IlNustrated with Photographs. 
Prospectus Post Free. 


Crown 8vo. 


The 
Autobiography 


of Richard Baxter 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Edited with Introduction and Notes by the 
Rev. J. M. LLOYD THOMAS. Baxter's 
great historical folio of 1696 Reliquie 
Baxteriane, abridged. Containing many 
portraits and an epilogue tracing the puri- 
tan leader's stormy career through the 
Commonwealth to the time of his death. 
Prospectus Post Free. 
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emaciated and yearning Little Davey who, in a picture 
on the wall, is ‘‘ watching the dawn from the summit 
of Llwchdwrchchal,’’ but a plump, well-clad urchin 
with an Eton collar, a made-up bow, and a cricket cap 
on the back of a very sleek head. The name of the 
Welsh mountain was fairly easy and obvious, but 
when Young Conrad asks the Old: ‘‘ Na _ volski 
primskch kalz gatschi lo visck British Mercantile Marine 
zut li hasphor ta glanimph por Kumptlck?’’ we can 
well imagine persons who made a conducted tour of 
Poland before the war exclaiming with a chuckle that 
Mr. Beerbohm is really very clever and accomplished. 

In a dedicatory letter to Sir Edmund Gosse, the 
caricaturist writes of his caricatures that they ‘‘ are 
unworthy of you; but not of me; they are the best I 
can do.’’ That letter was dated July, 1925, that self- 
criticism may be just. Even so it remains a very 
favourable criticism indeed. In July of what year will 
it have ceased to remain so? 

Bounun 


AIDS TO THE CLASSICS 


Aristotelianism. By John L. Stocks. 
panes: His Plays and Influence. 
E. Lord. Harrap. Each §s. net. 


Choric Songs from A‘schylus. By E. S. Hoernle. 
Oxford: Blackwell. 5s. net. 


ROFESSOR STOCKS has written a short account 
of Aristotle’s position and doctrines, and not 
attempted much illustration of his influence, which was, 
indeed, too wide to get into a small book. The sum- 
mary is clear and well written, an important point 
where the ideas of philosophy have to get to the public. 
The most frequently quoted passage of Aristotle, his 
description of the effects of tragic drama, is only casu- 
ally mentioned, another volume in the series being 
devoted to the ‘ Poetics.’ Browning talks of 
The Ethics. In translation, if you please, 
Exact, no pretty lying that improves, 
To suit the modern taste; no more, no less— 
The Ethics. 


But Aristotle is so arid and abrupt that no one is likely 
to read him for pleasure to-day. So his contribution 
to thought needs expositors like Professor Stocks. His 
logic and his scientific work have attracted fresh atten- 
tion of late. 

Professor Lord has a good subject in Aristophanes, 
and has done it with a good sense of the troubles in 
the Athens which the master of comedy amused and 
lectured as a Conservative critic. He knows and uses 
the admirable translations of Rogers, and has noted 
much imitation of the plays abroad, especially in philo- 
sophic Germany. In England J. H. Frere’s spirited 
versions of the ‘ Acharnians, Knights, Birds and 
Frogs’ (1839) have long won a place among the 
popular classics of translation, but apparently they 
never reached America, as the Professor says nothing 
of them. Browning’s ‘ Aristophanes’ Apology’ is 
well criticized, a work crowded with pedantry. Ver- 
rall’s delightful ‘ Aristophanes on Tennyson,’ a modern 
adaptation of the verse conflict in the ‘ Frogs,’ might 
have been mentioned. A remark about Cleon, ‘‘ In the 
plays of Aristophanes, he is certainly a demagogue, 
pure and unrelieved,’’ reminds us that the word 
** demagogue ”’ is literally only a ‘‘ leader of the 
people ’’ and may owe its bad sense to the ‘‘ Demos ’”’ 
Aristophanes ridiculed. Professor Lord is lively and 
modern, referring to college cries and jazz, of which he 
makes the Greeks guilty. 

Mr. Hoernle continues his striking worl: on the 
choruses of Aischylus. His aim is to show English 
readers their actual form as far as possible, and so he 
generally has to do without the aid of rhyme. Mr. 
Hoernle’s vocabulary is good, though literal, and re- 
produces the Greek rhythm exactly. 


Aristo- 
By Louis 
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NEW FICTION 


By L. H. Myers. Putnam. 


The ‘ Clio.’ 
net. 


7S. 6d, 


Simonetta Perkins. By L. P. Hartley. Putnam, 


7s. 6d. net. 


7 mega the fact that they are sent forth by the 
same publisher, who has it all his own way this 
week, and is liable to a charge of cornering talent, 
there is this much in common between Mr. Myers and 
Mr. Hartley that they differ from ordinary novelists in 
kind as well as in degree. Both care seriously for 
truth, but in both human nature becomes, without 
falsification, something not easily recognizable. Mr. 
Myers’s feeling is for the primitive qualities hidden 
away under the varnish of civilization; Mr. Hartley’s 
for the queer impulses which urge a character into 
actions on a superficial view uncharacteristic, but iron- 
ically appropriate. Each creates people whom we can. 
not know completely, as we may know the puppets 
of the ordinary competent novelist: there remains, 
with Mr. Myers, some unplumbed depth of animal life; 
with Mr. Hartley, the possibility of some disturbing 
twist of the mind. Giving us so much of their people, 
these writers, in their different ways, leave us aware 
that there is more in their people than has emerged 
in action, an ultimate mystery. 

Mr. Myers, who stepped at once into the first rank 
of contemporary novelists a year or two ago with 
‘ The Orissers,’ has perhaps made a lateral move- 
ment rather than an advance with ‘ The Clio.’ The 
book might roughly be described as an excursion into 
the territory of Conrad. Needless to say, for his first 
book proved him to possess a mind of rare originality, 
there is no imitation; but Mr, Myers has brought back 
into fiction certain qualities which seemed to have dis- 
appeared with Conrad. The development of the story, 
with its delayed disclosure of the true character of 
the principal figure in it, is like that of a story by 
Conrad ; and then there are minor resemblances, arising 
out of the situation of all those wealthy, worldly 
people in a yacht off the Brazilian coast, in contact 
with tropical life, on the fringes of a conspiracy, and 
without a suspicion of the design that has brought 
them into their position. Only Harry knows why they 
are there, and he keeps his knowledge very carefully 
to himself, appearing to his mother, Lady Oswestry, 
who loves him deeply, as little more than an impossible 
young man who will not settle down to politics or 
any normal occupation, and seeming to others a kind 
of buffoon. He elucidates his own character, with 
sardonic humour, leaving it more mysterious than ever. 
But, and here is evidence of Mr. Myers’s skill, Harry 
holds the stage before there is any obvious reason 
why he should. He dominates the other people with- 
out, as far as they or we can then see, any title to do 
so. And his personality, as the story proceeds, looms 
larger and larger, so that the eventual revelation of 
his fantastic and grandiose scheme to rule a vast 
South American territory, instead of jerking him up to 
a place among the great adventurers, does but confirm 
our conviction of the man’s greatness. An admirable 
invention has illuminated the peculiar and brutal com- 
pleteness of his scheming. That night when the 
stranger, an emissary of revolution, came on board, 
and Sylvia was sleeping on deck, Harry turned his 
electric torch on the stranger for Sylvia to see him. 
Why? Because, finally, he was to propose to Sylvia, 
his brother’s mistress, that she should marry the 
stranger, be Empress of Amazonia, while he himself, 
Harry, became the power behind the throne. The 
confident, practical cynicism of that proposal gives us 
all one side of the man as pages of analysis could not. 

But if Harry is Mr. Myers’s chief triumph, it is not 
to be supposed that the other characters are not also 
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LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


Edgar Allan Poe Letters. 


lished 

In the Valentine Museum, Richmond, Virginia. 

Introductory Essay and Commentary. 

By MARY NEWTON STANARD. Special edition 

limited to 300 copies for sale in England. With fac- 

similes of all letters and 15 Illustrations. 8vo. £3 3s. 

This group of letters contains the only corr spondence, published 

or unpublished, between Poe and his foster-father, John Allan. It 
explains the mystery of where Poe was during his two years of 
Army Service, and the exact nature of the quarrel between Poe and 
Mr. Allan, which so far has been only guesswork. 
The Dreamer : A Romantic Kendering of the 
Life Story of Edgar Allan Poe 

By MARY NEWTON STANARD (Author of ** Rich- 

mond: Its Story and Its People ’’), 8 Illustrations. 

8vo. 15s. 

A permanent addition to English literature. The story reads like 

a beautiful romance, yet is true to historic record and the expr°ssion 
of Poe in his works. It is a genuine book-lover’s book, delightfully 
printed and attractively bound in a very effective combination of buff 
and dark blue buckram. 


The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe 
Illustrated with 24 Photogravures. Eight volumes in 
box. Full limp leather. 50s. 


The Practical Book of Tapestries 
By GEORGE LELAND HUNTER (Author of 
“* Decorative Textiles,’’ ‘* Decorative Furniture,’’ etc.). 
8 colour Plates and 160 Illustrations in double-tone. 
Square 8vo. Boxed. £2 2s. 
The definite book on tapestries. An exposition of the entire sub- 
ject by an authority, with a superb collection of fine tapestries from 
all over the world. 
The Practical Book of Chinaware 
By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN (Author 
of ** The Practical Book of Interior Decoration ”’ and 
‘“* The Practical Book of Period Furniture ’’) and 
ROGER WERNE RAMSDELL. 8 Illustrations in 
full colour plus gold, 110 in doubie-tone. Square 8vo. 
52 2s. 
A_ splendid companion volume to Hunter’s “ The — Book 
of Tapestries." 


The Practical Book of Furnishing the small 


House and Apartment 
By EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY. — 198 
Illustrations in half-tone, 9 in colour, 7 Diagrams. 
296 pages. Square 8vo, cloth. 30s, net. 
A book for the growing public who want homes and not merely 
houses. 
Picture Analysis of Golf Strokes 
By JAMES M. BARNES. Handsome 8vo. In box. 
Over 300 Illustrations from photographs. A Complete 


Till now unpub- 


Book of Instruction for Beginners, Experts, and 

Golfers of all Grades. 25s. net. 
Myths and Legends of Flowers, Trees, Fruits 
and Plants 

By CHARLES M. SKINNER. New and _ revised 

edition. 12s. 6d. 
Modern Immigration 

By ANNIE MARION MacLEAN. lis. 


This book presents in simple form the main facts concerning large- 
scale immigration in the modern world. It is the first attempt to deal 
extensively with the immigration policies of all important countries. 

The Sociology of Revolution 
By P. SOROKIN. 12s. 6d. net. 
A new volume in Lippincott’s Sociological Series. 

A Sociological analysis of the real nature of Revolution, in the 
light of the Russian Revolution, giving the complete history and 
characteristics pertaining to Revolution whenever and wherever it 
may occur. 


Races, Nations and Classes. The Psychology 


of Dominion and Freedom 
By HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER. 9s. net. 
A book which is of special significance because of the very wide- 
spread discussion which is at present focussing attention on racial, 
international and industrial relations. 
How to Debate 
By ROBERT WESTON BABCOCK and JOHN H. 
POWELL, Jun. Ss. 6d. 
This book has been the outgrowth of years of practical teaching 
of the subject and is presented in a lively, interesting manner, setting 
forth the principles and art of debate. 
How to use your Mind 
By HARRY D. KITSON, Ph.D. 6s. net. 
Explains: How to take notes properly; 
ow to memorise readily; 
How to concentrate easily; 


How to reason logically; and 
How to express with facility. 


Announcement List sent post free on application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


16 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


remarkable successes. All have that odd appearance 
which comes of Mr. Myers’s way of looking at human 
beings, as if, instead of seeing them from a reasonable 
distance, he had gone too near them. There is rare 
psychologic! acumen in the presentation of the aging 


Sir James in his attitude towards women : 


All his life he had hunted after an abstraction—the abstract 
female, devoid of all personality, the woman without a mind, 
without a character, the creature with whom you could not 
make any mental contact whatsoever. The lure of the woman 
you passed in the street resided in the fact that whilst physically 
present to your eyes she offered mentally a blank... . You 
endowed the woman with a new order of being, with a life 
restricted to the requirements of your desire, 


But brief quotations can give no adequate idea of the 
fine intelligence that has here expressed itself in scores 
of reflective passages and swift generalizations. Mr. 
Myers is a thinker and a wit, though too intent on his 
proper business to hold up his narrative in the interests 
of his philosophy or to indulge in irrelevant conversa- 
tional fireworks. 


Mr. Hartley, who may be destined to remain a writer 
of short stories, has much slighter material to deal 
with. His subject is the reaction of an American girl, 
Miss Johnstone, to what is most essentially Venetian. 
‘*No one knows where they are with me, because 
they really aren’t anywhere, | am forever making up 
my mind about myself,” she writes in her diary: Mr. 
Hartley gives us the process. The girl is drawn by 
degrees towards the gondolier she and her mother 
employ. The accident of acquaintance with a coarse, 
wealthy Greek-American couple results in her learning 
that the gondoliers sometimes, for a consideration, 
enter into quite another relation with the foreign women 
who employ them. She is driven to the degradation 
involved in imitating those women. At the very last 
moment she turns back, and next day she and her 
mother are out of Venice. That, but for some social 
episodes, is all. But Mr, Hartley, as it is fortunately 
unnecessary to explain at this time of day, has a re- 
markable talent for recording the twists of thought, the 
uneasy developments of emotion, in such characters as 
his heroine. He is capable of this paradoxical success 
of giving reality to a nature that is inconsistent, and 
can make us feel that the girl’s aberrations, in one 
sense out of character, are yet very much hers. To 
complain that he has here spent his skill on material 
perhaps not quite worthy of it may seem ungracious. 
How many of the younger writers of to-day have any- 
thing like that skill? But there mingles with our 
sincere admiration of the alert psychology of the book 
and its always distinguished style a feeling that what 
we have here is an exercise. So, we exclaim, Mr. 
Hartley can write yet another kind of short story! 
The qvestion whether he can write a novel is still un- 
answered. We will curb our impatience and wait the 
development of one of the most hopeful talents that 
the last few years have revealed to the reading public. 
It may be that breadth and the power to suggest the 
general, indifferent movement of humanity about his 
few self-centred characters are not beyond Mr. Hartley. 
Meanwhile, there is this book in which so many things 
difficult to do are done so well and easily that we may 
perhaps refrain from pressing the question whether 
many of them were particularly worth doing, and 
suppress a Rabelaisian impulse to suggest an alterna- 
tive method of telling the story from the point of view 
of the gondolier. 


q An Exhibition of Cartoons, Books and Manuscripts 
illustrating the history of the SaturpDay Review from 
1855 to the present day is being held at Messrs. 
Bumpus, Booksellers, Oxford Street, London, W.r. 
Admission is free. 
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NEW NOVELS 
Shelter 


By CHARLES FIELDING MARSH, author of “ After 
Harvest.”’ 7s. 6d. 


‘“*Mr. Marsh is a bit too wholesome to be fashionable. But 
I must recommend his novels to persons strong-minded enough 
to ignore fashion."’—Outlook. 


School Fees 


By ARTHUR MORTIMER. 7s. 6d. 


“A powerful story, full of human interest.""—Nottingham 
Guardian. 


The Tale of Genji 


By LADY MURASAKI. Translated by ARTHUR 
WALEY. 3rd Impression. 10s. 6d. 

“We can only thank Mr. Waley for giving us this addition 
to the world’s classics.""—Observer. 


Reminiscences 
By PRINCESS MARIE ZU ERBACH-SCHONBERG. 
Translated by A. M. ALISON. 16s. 


The author was sister of the late Admiral Prince Louis of 
Battenberg. Ready 10th November. 


William Stapleton Royce: 
A Memoir 


By CHARLES OULD, M.A. 7s. 6d. 
With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. J. H. THOMAS. 


The Underworld of State 


By Mrs. STAN HARDING. With an Introduction by 
the Hon, BERTRAND RUSSELL. 6s. 
The author (who was imprisoned for months und r sentence 
of death in Russia, on a false denunciation of a United States 
Secret Service Agent), gives here an astonishing document of the 
Russian Revolution. 


A Grammar of Politics 


By HAROLD J. LASKI. 18s. 
“Mr. Laski has written a great book. Will be indispensable 
to all serious students.’"—Saturday Review. 


Information on the 
Reduction of Armaments 


By J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT, Jr. 10s. 6d. 
Introduction by MAJOR-GENERAL SIR NEILL 
MALCOLM, K.C.B., D.S.O. 


This book enables us to form some opinion as to what has 
been achieved for the reduction of arms in the past six years, the 
position as it is to-day, and the prospects for the future. 


Borderlands of Economics 
By PROFESSOR R. MUKERJEE, Px.D. 12s. 6d. 


A treatise on the alliance of economics with kindred sciences 
(e.g., biology, psychology, ethnology, etc.) which help to elucidate 
its problems. 


Thought Transference : 5. 
Speculations upon Psychology and Religion 
By T. STACEY WILSON, M.D. 


This is an inquiry into the relationship of human personality 
to spiritual influence of Divine origin and the conscious reception 
of these influences. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


THE GIFT OF TONGUES 
BY ANTHONY SOMERS 


I have discovered a remarkable method of learning 
French, Spanish, Italian and German. I only wish I 
had known of it before. It would have saved me much 
drudgery, toil and disappointment. 

It has sometimes been said that the British people 
do not possess the ‘ gift of tongues.’’ Certainly I 
never did. At school I was hopeless. When the sub- 


| ject was French, German, Latin or Greek J was always 
| somewhere near the bottom of my Form. Yet in other 
| subjects I held my own quite well. 
_ to the conclusion—my recent experience has convinced 
_ me of this—that the reason I failed to learn languages 


I have now come 


was that the method of teaching was wrong. 
Although I never ‘‘got on’’ with Foreign Languages, 


| I have always wanted to know them—especially 
| French. 
| Anatole France, and that great critic whom Matthew 
| Arnold so much admired, Sainte Beuve, in French, and 


I have wanted to read Racine and Balzac and 


not merely through the medium of a characterless 
translation. And I have wanted to spend holidays 
abroad without being tied to a phrase-book. So I have 
often tried to find a method which would really teach 
me a Foreign Language. And at last I have found it. 

Some time ago I read that the well-known Pelman 
Institute was teaching French, Spanish, German and 
Italian by an entirely new method. I wrote for par- 
ticulars, and they so interested me that I enrolled for 
a course in French, Frankly it has amazed me. Here 
is the method I have wanted all my life. It is quite 
unlike anything I have ever heard of before, and its 
simplicity and effectiveness are almost startling. 

Consider, for example, this question : 

“Do you think you could pick up a book of 400 pages, 
written in a language of which you may not know a syllable— 
say Spanish, Italian, German or French—and not contain- 
ing a single English word, and read it through correctly 
without referring to a dictionary? ”’ 
Most people will say that such a thing is impossible. 
Yet this is just what the new method enables you to 
do, as you will see for yourself when you take the first 
lesson. 

One of the most striking features of the Pelman 
Courses in French, German, Italian or Spanish is that 
they are given entirely in the language concerned. 
English is not used at all. Yet, even if you do not 
know the meaning of a single Foreign word you can 
study these Courses with ease, right from the begin- 
ning, and without ‘‘ looking up ’’ any words in a voca- 
bulary. It sounds incredible, but it is perfectly true. 

Further, this new method enables you to read, write 
and speak French, Spanish, Italian or German without 
bothering your head with complex grammatical rules 


| or learning by heart long lists of Foreign words. Yet, 


when you have completed one of these Courses you 
will be able to read Foreign books and newspapers, 
and to write and speak the language in question gram- 
matically and fluently, without the hesitation which 
comes when a Foreign Language is acquired through 
the medium of English. 


This new Pelman method of learning languages is explained 
in four little books entitled—** How to learn French," ‘*‘ How to 
learn German,’’ ** How to learn Spanish,’’ and ‘* How to learn 
Italian.”” You can have one of these books to-day, free of cost. 
Write (mentioning which one of the four you require) to the 
Petman Institute (Languages Dept.), 47 Pelman House, Blooms- 
| bury Street, London, W.C.1, and the particular book you require 
(with full particulars of the method) will be sent you by return, 
gratis and post free. 
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By the Author of 

England” 

KRAKATIT 


By KAREL CAPEK 
7s. 6d. net 


Kae CAPEK’S new book 


relates the history of an 
explosive, Krakatit, and its inven- 
tor, Prokop, a young scientist, who 
after being explosively propelled 
out of his laboratory is tricked by 
a charlatan, petted by financiers, 
imprisoned by an autocrat, and 
seduced by a princess—all of them 
eager to extort the secret formula 
of that marvellous’ explosive, 
which at first experiment blew 
to smithereens a crusher gauge, 
one engineer, two assistants and 
seven gunners (including a N.C.O.) 
—a splendid result. 
In the symbolisms of Krakatit you 
will perceive the acute mind which 
created “‘ Letters from England.”’ 


GEOFFREY BLES 
22 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1 


BLOUNT 


LIMITED 


announce A NEW NOVEL by 
the author of ROBINETTA 
of which John-o’-London’s Weekly said :— 
‘* Mrs. Sheepshanks reveals in this story of 
Scotland and India many of the qualities of a first- 
class novelist. The characters are real human 
beings and the scene in Kashmir is created with 
unusual intensity of vision.’’ 


THE LAUGHING HEART 


Ready shortly] [7/6 net. 
by BEATRICE SHEEPSHANKS. 
In her new novel, Mrs. Sheepshanks more than 
fulfils the great promise shown in ‘‘ Robinetta,’’ 
and it should win for her many new readers. 


THE OLDEST PROFESSION 


by GEO. C. FOSTER. 7/6 net. 

‘* Without doubt a remarkable book with an 
excellent style.’’—Aberdeen Press. 

‘* The wit and irony with which the book is 

written make most entertaining reading. A de- 
lightful satire.’’—Liverpool Courier. 


BLUE MOONS 


by G. B. NEWCOMEN. 7/6 net. 

‘* An absorbing story of Anglo-Indian life. A charming 

love-story threads its attractive way through a series of 
intriguing adventures.’-—South Africa. 


by LONDON : 21 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2 4 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Journal of his First Voyage to America. By 
Christopher Columbus. Jarrolds. 12s. 6d. net. 


THIS bare and simple narrative of one of the 
greatest of all human adventures was abstracted from 
Columbus’s original journal by Las Casas, his com 
panion on the famous voyage. It is the stuff of his. 
tory, and the stuff of romance. There is, however, 
a very great deal of repetition, and there are multi. 
tudinous entries of compass bearings and distances, 
which do not particularly stir the imagination. The 
value of the book is indisputable, and this edition, 


| except for the absence of a map, is a satisfactory 
one. Here and there, littke human touches, sim. 


plicities, follies, and wise reflections leap out from 
the page and lure us steadily forward. In brief, it is 
one of those books which ought to be read, but 
which will not bear re-reading. 


The Little World. By Stella Benson. Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. net. 

IN the sketches which make up this book, contri- 
buted originally to a number of periodicals, all the 
qualities which put Miss Benson in a foremost place 
among writers of fiction are at their best, while the 
form of the material precludes that loving dissection 
of the unsavoury in human nature which was some- 
what of a pain to the judicious. Here we have the 
eye for landscape, the power of taking it in at a 
glance and of fixing it for ever with a phrase, and at 
the same time the gift of being interested in some 
unimportant detail which suddenly fixes the attention 
and seems to explain the whole. Much of the work is 
made up of personal experiences in China and the 
Far East, with a record of a motor tour across the 
United States, told with a gusto that carries the reader 
away with it. 


Primitive Culture in Greece. By H. J. Rose. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR ROSE has brought down a right and 
left with his admirable piece of work. He has written 
an account of the beginnings of civilization in Grecian 
lands, which will interest and instruct everyone who is 
concerned to learn something of the history of mankind 
and ‘‘ of that race without which European civilization 
would not have been ’’—what it is—we would add. On 
the other hand he has formulated a brilliant and 
destructive criticism of the view which represents 
Greek religion as encrusting large remnants of a 
primitive savagery up to its best period, and makes it 
plain that in many of these cults there is no evidence 
whatever for the survival of barbarism predicated. 
Sound common sense, which is what we need most in 
anthropological studies to-day, combined with sound 
learning is the distinguished mark of this well-written 
book. 


Blue Tiger. By Harry R. Caldwell. Duckworth. 
I5s. net. 

THIS picturesque narrative is the story of a 
rather unusual missionary, who goes about with a 
Bible in one hand and a gun in the other. But in 
Southern China there are many tigers that come down 
from the hills and devour men, women and children. 
In the helpless villages any man who comes along 
and slays the ‘‘ black devils” is received with respect 
and admiration, so that the missionary thus succeeds 


' in getting patient auditors for his religious talk. Mr. 


Caldwell relates his surprising adventures with great 
gusto. His concluding chapters throw light on the 
evolution of bandits and the way in which local 
troubles are handled in South China. 
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Libraco. 
Portable. 
Shelving 


This is the shelving which has been giv- 
ing perfect service for many years to 
thousands of book-lovers. Have you 
investigated its claims? 

Let us send you our Booklet. It describes 
in detail the most ingenious type of 
extensible shelving—economical, durable, 
rigid and of handsome appearance. 
Libraco Portable Shelving grows with 
your needs, adapts itself to the varying 
heights of your books, and is added to by 
standardised parts at any future time. 


Tributes from Purchasers: 


“I am in every way satisfied am exceedingly pleased 
| with its quality and finish and with the bookcase, which is the 
especially the simplicity of its most convenient form of shelv- 
construction. Thanking you for ing possible. I shall — 
your courtesy further additions.” W. A. 


Mlustrated List No. 81 Post free on pone 


EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES 
62,CannonSt., LONDON 


TELEPHONE 65989 CiTY 


PHILIP ALLAN ®& (0., Lid. 


THE HOUSE OF GOD 


A History of Religious Architecture and 
Symbolism. 
By ERNEST H. SHORT. 
With 110 illustrations. jos. net. 


Two Books by THEO B. HYSLOP, M.D., 
C.M., F.R.S.Ed., late Senior Physician to 
Bethlem Royal Hospital. 


THE GREAT ABNORMALS 
An amazing record of the eccentricities and 
abnormalities of the greatest men and women 
throughout the ages. 
With a frontispiece. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE BORDERLAND 


Some Problems of Insanity. 
Popular Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


ag 
THE CONFUSION of the CHURCHES 
A Survey of the Problem of Reunion. 
By the Reverend K. D. MACKENZIE. 


ros. 


6d. 
THE CHANGING ORDER 


How a New Parson came to the Village and Dis- 

quieted it with Strange Practices, and how the 

Meaning of Anglo-Catholicism was expounded to 

the Squire. 

By KENNETH INGRAM. 3S. 


5 QUALITY COURT, W.C.2 


net. 


6d. net. 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES 
BY GRAMOPHONE 


PERFECT ACCENT AND CORRECT 
PRONUNCIATION ASSURED 


H. G. Wells says: Admirable”’ 


Mr. H. G. Wells, the famous Author and Thinker, 
writes: ‘‘ The Lesson Records are admirable. You 
have made it possible for an attentive student with a 
very moderate expenditure of energy and without a 
teacher of any sort to understand spoken French and 
speak it intelligibly. Nothing of the sort has ever been 
G. WELLS. 


It is doubtful whether it ever occurred to Thomas 


| Alva Edison, when he first perfected his idea of storing 


up the human voice on wax cylinders, that his inven- 
tion would one day be used for enabling people of 
different nationalities to converse with each other. 


MR. H. G. WELLS, another intellectual giant, fore- 
saw, however, the application of the gramophone to 
the study of languages, and in his book ‘* The Salvag- 
ing of Civilization ’’ he predicted that 


‘‘ The gramophone would be used, not only to supply 
music for drill and so forth, but also for language 
teaching.’’ 

This prediction has now been fulfilled. Mr. J. 
Roston, a gifted Linguist who has devoted his life to 
the question of language teaching, has perfected a 
system of teaching languages by means of language 
records which has completely revolutionized the present- 
day systems of learning a language by home-study. 


This new method can be best described in the follow- 
ing words :— 


Seated in a comfortable chair you listen to a cultured 
Parisian who speaks to you in French—slowly and 


_ deliberately at first—on some subject of daily occur- 


rence. 


Although you may not know a single word in 
French you are able, with the help of an illustrated 
text book, to follow and understand every word he 
says as easily as if he talked to you in English. After 


' listening to the same conversation several times you 
| find you can understand it quite easily without the book. 


The more you listen the more familiar you become 
with the language, until, after a comparatively short 
time, you discover that without any effort whatever 
you can express yourself in faultless and fluent French ; 


| whilst a few easy exercises also enable you to write 
_ the language correctly. 


, London, W.C., of which Mr. 


If you have ever attempted to learn a language by 
books or correspondence and tried to master the strange 
sounds of a strange language by even a stranger 
printed representation of those sounds, you will readily 
understand why this method is being eagerly adopted 
by private students and schools all over the world, and 
why even children find it so fascinating. 

The Linguaphone Institute, of 24-27 High Holborn, 
Roston is the founder 
and principal, has so far produced complete Language 


_ Record Courses in French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
| English and Esperanto. 


This new method of enabling students to speak a 
foreign language with an absolutely pure native accent 
is fully described in an attractive 24-page illustrated 
booklet, a copy of which will be sent post free upon 
application to The Linguaphone Institute, 36 Napier 
House, 24-27 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


Free Demonstrations are given daily at the Institute. 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page from time to time. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’’ and addressed 


to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be 
disqualified. 


Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lor. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 192. 
(Last of the 13th Quarter.) 


ONE WAS THE DEATH OF MANY AN OLD-TIME SINNER, 
THE OTHER, QUITE A FAMOUS DerRBy WINNER. 


1. There’s music in me, outcast though I am. 

2. And me they call the parent of the lamb. 

3. Which of us views his leavings with disdain? 
4. Here men transact affairs that bring them gain. 
5. Take half: the whole ’twere prudent to decline. 
6. Acid, but not unwelcome when we dine. 

7. Slowly, at my approach, the Gentiles flee. 

8. Transpose a scaly inmate of the sea. 

9. Its powdered root will caterpillars quiet. 
10. Reverse what forms for fowls no wholesome diet. 
11. Of decorative art a style debased. 
12. The loan he offers don’t accept in haste. 

13. No fish is this—at least, it can’t be smelt! 

14. If high enough, the very rocks will melt. 

Solution of Acrostic No. 190. 
I rascibl E 


N arrow-minde D 
V_sermicell 


xtortio N 

R a B} 'Dr. John Brown (1810-1882), author of 
N o Ugat ‘ Rab and his Friends.’ 

E lecto R 

S lu G 

S trengt H 


Acrostic No. 190.—The winner is Mrs. F. Crichton Matthew, 
28 The Terrace, St. Ives, Cornwall, who has selected as her 
prize ‘ The Whole Story,’ by Elizabeth Bibesco, published by 
Hutchinson and reviewed in our columns on October 24 under 
the title ‘ Art and Epigram.’ Sixteen other competitors chose 
this book, 24 named ‘ The Everlasting Man,’ 16 ‘ The London 
Perambulator,’ etc., ete. 

Atso Correct: J. Doman Turner, Stanfield, H. de R. Morgan, 
Lionel Cresswell, Zoozoo, Bordyke, L. M. Maxwell, A. M. W. 
Maxwell, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Jop, Tyro, Madge, Owl, Trike, 
Cameron, Barberry, Lady Mottram, Margaret, and F. M. Petty. 

One Licut Wronco:—H. E. Du C. Norris, W. F. Born, 
Quagga, Chip, Jorum, J. K. E. Richmond, Sir Reginald Egerton, 
E. Barrett, Gladys P. Lamont, Miss V. Versturme-Bunbury, 
G. M. Fowler, J. Chambers, Ruth Bevan, John Byers, Mrs. A. 
Lole, Rosa H. Boothroyd, Peter, Roan, R. Ransom, Buster, 
C. A. S., M. Story, Crucible, Martha, H. M. Vaughan, D. L., 
N. O. Sellam, Zero, East Sheen, Met, Lady Hester Bourne, 
Shorwell, Plumbago, Albert E. K. Wherry, Lt.-Col. Sir Wolseley 
Haig, Cyril] E. Ford, Sisyphus, Boskerris, A. de V. Blathwayt, 
M. A. S. McFarlane, Miss Carter, Baldersby, C. J. Warden, 
Pussy, Oakapple, Ceyx, Hon. R. G, Talbot, John Lennie, Bolo, 
Zvk, Reginald Hope, Beechworth, Iago, Reginald Eccles, Crayke, 
and Lar. 

Two Licuts Wronc :—Miss Ruby Macpherson, J. R. Cripps, 
J. Sutton, Mrs. J. Butler, Maud Crowther, Polamar, Baitho, 
Carlton, Rho Kappa, G. W. Miller, Lilian, Jeff, Miss Wait, 
Hanworth, Dr. James Pearse, Jay, Twyford, Dhualt, Capt. W. R. 
Wolseley, Stucco, Mrs. G. S. Smith-Park, Gay, and Mrs. A. S. 
Gosset. All others more. 

Our THIRTEENTH QuaRTERLY the Eleventh 
round the leaders are: East Sheen, lago, C. J. Warden; Baitho, 
A. de V. Blathwayt, Carlton, C. A. S., Gay, St. Ives; J. 


Chambers, Martha, Zyk; Sisyphus, Trike; Ruth Bevan, Bos- 
kerris, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Ceyx, Lilian, and N. O. Sellam. 
Acrostic No. 189.—One Light wrong: The Pelhams, F. D. 


Leeper. 
Cartton.—Your remarks shall have my best consideration. 
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MOTORING 
WINTER PRECAUTIONS 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


CCORDING to the statisticians of the Ministry 
A of Transport, there are approximately two 

thousand additional motor-cars placed on the 
public roads every week of the year. Consequently 
there is a proportion of new drivers who are generally 
ignorant of those small niceties of conduct that are 
termed ‘‘courtesies of the road.’’ In the season of 
shorter daylight and longer darkness, there are cer. 
tain courtesies and precautions necessary for safety to 
all concerned. If these are not carried out accidents 
may happen. For instance, no courteous driver leaves 
his vehicle stationary except on the near-side of the 
road at night-time, when the side lamps of the car 
must be lit, as otherwise the lights would dazzle the 
drivers of the vehicles proceeding on their proper 
course and, moreover, make it difficult for such drivers 
to pass the stationary vehicle safely, as they cannot see 
its extreme width, due to the blinding effect of the 
stationary lights facing them. Therefore all car 
owners should make a point of leaving their vehicles 
facing in the right direction. Similarly, when driving 
in traffic, it is unwise to keep close behind other 
vehicles, unless travelling very slowly. The reason 
for this precaution, particularly at this season of the 
year, is that the surface of roads is usually greasy and 
slippery, so that the wheels of vehicles have less grip 
on the road surface. Thus the stopping power of 
all braking effect is considerably diminished. More- 
over, unless the brakes themselves are constantly tested 
and adjusted, so that each wheel of the vehicle receives 
exactly the same amount of pressure and retarding 
from the action of the brake shoes, the car is apt to 
skid sideways and collide with other traffic. 


* * * 


Foggy nights are the béte noir of every driver of a 
motor. No doubt some day a chemist will produce a 
harmless spray that can be projected by the engine of 
the car which will clear a passage ahead for a few 
yards, so that the driver can see further by the aid of 
the lamps than is the case at present. In the mean- 
while, motorists have discovered that a rich yellow 
light tinged with pink penetrates fog better than the 
white rays of light thrown forward by the ordinary 
electric lamp. Consequently many drivers who are 
frequently on the road at night when mists and fogs 
prevail use either lamp bulbs coloured yellow or pink, 
or fix a transparent shield of fine silk or tissue paper 
on the head-lamp glass fronts to produce this lighting 
effect. Setting the lamps to cast their rays down on 
the road and towards the kerb, or edge of the road on 
the near side, is also helpful to safety under foggy 
conditions. It is for that reason that dipping devices 
for lamps have recently become more popular, as well 
as for lessening any dazzle to on-coming traffic. 
Similarly, fog-lamps that can be fixed on the near-side 
running-board to throw the light on the edge of the 
left hand side of the road are becoming a common fit- 
ment to a well-appointed motor-car. They are virtually 
a form of spot-light, so that they can be carried in 
this position in misty weather, or on the pillar of the 
front wind-screen under clear conditions of the 
atmosphere for the purpose of reading sign-posts and 
numbers or names of residences at night. Strictly, 
these swivelling lamps are illegal, but as with other 
restrictions imposed by Acts of Parliament on 
motorists, the law is better observed in its breach than 
by compliance. This is due to the fact that many 
years have passed since such regulations were formu- 
lated. Colonel Wilfred Ashley, the Minister of Trans- 
port, when speaking at the inaugural luncheon of the 
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The ARISTOCRAT of AUTOMOBILES (& 
The 45 h.p. ‘‘ Straight Eight.” = 


Unquestionably the most magnificent 
example of automobile perfection—a 
world’s masterpiece. 

Top gear speed from walking pace to 
go miles per hour. 

Four-wheel brakes fitted as standard = 
since I9I10. 

Standard Chassis - Price £1,550 
Special Sports Chassis ,, £1,650 


Full particulars on request. 


ISOTTA FRASCHINI 
(Great Britain) LTD. 
37 North Audley Street, LONDON, W.1 


| Pho : 
| Mayfair 1745. 


IRST of all, of course, you 

will notice the brilliant light 

you get from Royal “ Edi- 
swan Lamps—light that costs 
you nothing in the way of addi- 
tional current consumption. 


HEN, one night you will 
realize that you have had 
them all those weeks and 
that they still give as good a 


light as when you first bought 

LAM 
urs oc LONG LIFE 
every member of the house- 


hold appreciates ! 


Made in all voltages 
to suit every light- 
ing need. 


At all Electrical 
Dealers and Stores. 


Fully Licensed under Patents Nos. 23765/12; 10918/13 and others. 
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Olympia Commercial Motor Transport Exhibition, 
stated that he hoped that the opportunity would be 
early afforded him in Parliament to introduce a Bill to 
deal with the better inspection and regulations in 
regard to public service motor vehicles, such as chars-a- 
bancs, hackney carriages, taxi-cabs and motor- 
omnibuses. Most of his audience hoped that when 
dealing with this section of ‘* popular ’’ motoring, the 
codifying and anomalies of the present Motor Car Acts 
would be included in any measure Parliament would 
give the time to discuss. 


* * * 


Sir William Letts, the President of the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders, received an 
ovation when he remarked ‘‘ hands off the Road Fund ” 
in replying to the Minister of Transport on this 
occasion. Unfortunately for the private owners of 
motor carriages and the users of motor transport 
generally, the motoring organizations seldom, if ever, 
speak to the Government with a united voice. One 
would imagine that any attempt of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to divert a part of the Road Fund from the 
purpose of the roads would bind all the organizations 
closely together, when progress, both from the users’ 
and the manufacturers’ point of view, can only advance 
by the provision of wider, better and increased highway 
communications. Yet it is common knowledge that 
one organization at least is so obsessed with the 
chimera of a petrol tax that it would be prepared to 
give away anything to attain that end, much to the 
detriment of the general body of motorists. It is to 
the credit of the other motoring organizations that they 
are determined to resist any diversion of the Road Fund 
to the general purposes of the Exchequer, and they are 
supported by every Borough, City, Urban and County 
Council in the United Kingdom. As all these bodies 
influence votes at election times, being composed of 
the citizens who take the greatest interest in local, as 
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well as Imperial, politics, their protest may save the 
money for the roads and also save the pockets of 
individual ratepayers in their respective districts from 
having to pay in extra local taxes an amount equal to 
what might have been abstracted from the Road Fund 
by the Treasury for other purposes. In fact, one of 
the winter precautions to be taken by motorists in all 
parts of the United Kingdom is not to be led away by 
any propaganda on petrol being taxed in place of the 
present taxing system. Such propaganda is actually 
an instrument that is likely to mask the diver. 
sion of the Road Fund, or part of it, to the genera] 
Treasury Balances. The method of taxation has no 
bearing on that subject and can be dealt with on its 


own basis. 
* * * 


Sparking plug points are apt to have drops of 
moisture condensed on their surface, which causes 
difficulty in getting the engine to start after remaining 
in the garage all night. Condensation takes place with 
some engines more than others, but if the garage is 
well heated or a safety lamp left burning under the 
bonnet of the car when in the garage, its heat is 
usually sufficient to prevent such condensation of 
moisture taking place. Otherwise, the plugs must be 
removed from the engine, wiped clean and then warmed 
by putting them all together on the ground outside the 
garage, pouring a few drops of petrol over them and 
lighting it to produce a miniature bonfire to heat the 
plugs thoroughly. It is remarkable how careless many 
motorists are in looking after their cars in the cold 
season of the year, especially when the garage is badly 
lighted and unheated. The conditions no doubt are 
adverse, and do not tempt the car driver to do any 
work on the vehicle when it is put away, but that is 
the time it most needs it. In cold weather, any addi- 
tional oil or grease should be added to the engine, gear- 
box and back axle, when those parts are warm from 
use. 


“‘ The Best Medium Powered Car in the World ’’ 


THE DUAL PURPOSE CAR 


‘‘ The driving of the Lancia is a real pleasure. The brakes 
are excellent, the steering is light, the springing is 
particularly good, and the comfort provided is most satisfy- 
ing. To anyone who desires to experience motoring at its 
best, I should strongly recommend a trial of the latest 


Daily Graphic, 25/8/25. 


“LAMBDA” 
Sole Concessionnaires : 


CURTIS AUTOMOBILE CO., LTD., 18 BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: ‘* Carlanath, Piccy. London.” Phone: MAYFAIR 7050 
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Motor Company, Ltd.,| The following prices operate as 
| from Monday, November 2nd. 


have decided to enlarge con- 
siderably the production of the 
20-h.p. models, and to give 


TOURER ... ... £475 
OPEN ROAD ... ... £495 
MARLBOROUGH... £595 


the public the benefit of CARLTON a £595 
the economies resulting from| ASCOT ... ... ... £620 
this larger output. MAYFAIR 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 
LONDON: 479-483, OXFORD STREET, W.1. 
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CITY NOTES 
Lombard Street, Thursday 


S the SaturDAy REVIEW is to-day celebrating 


A 


deviate from my usual habit of looking ahead and 


| 


| THE FIRST TRAFFIC COMBINE 


| 


its Seventieth Birthday, it is only fit that I should | 


| 


anticipating the future, and devote these notes to the | 


passage of three score years and ten and see how they | ‘ : 
_ attained as hitherto by the independent ’buses, by 


have affected things financial. First, I would start by 


paying my humble tribute to my able predecessors who | 
| violent competition would be got rid of. I do not know 


have been responsible for the City news in this REVIEW 
week by week. I am filled with wonder as to whether 
the City contributor at that time found it easy to antici- 
pate the trend of prices after Sedan; whether readers 
were warned of the proximity of the Baring Crisis; if 
they were advised to sell Consols at ten points over 
par; if the discovery of the Rand in South Africa was 
treated as something more than an impossible specu- 
lative bubble—and a thousand other surmises which a 
review of the past seventy years brings to mind. One 
can only wonder if the future will show such a change 
as those years have brought in the financial history of 
this country. 


NOVEMBER, 1855 

In November, 1855, when this journal was founded, 
there was no regular contributor on Stocks and Shares 
and ‘‘ Bulls and Bears,” but there were references in 
other articles to the economic problems of the time. 
Sebastopol had fallen in September, and Disraeli, of 
whom the SaturpAy REVIEW was a critical opponent, 
was urging the Palmerston administration to bring to 
an end a war that was costing us 1} million sterling a 
week. Our Chancellor now, in times of peace, budgets 
for some 17 millions a week. In an article contained 
in the first number comment was made on the evil 
effects of the war on trade, and on how stocks were 
depressed. Consols which then carried interest at the 
rate of 3% had fallen to 88, but the writer deplored 
the attitude of the people who clamoured that the 
shortage of capital should be made good by an un- 
covered issue of notes by the Bank of England for 
the benefit of trade. The writer explained that a 
fresh issue of notes would only mean a rise in prices 
and no increase in real wealth, and he contrasted our 
methods with those of our ally France, who was con- 
tent to find industrial prosperity at the expense of 
unsound returns by the Bank of France. There is 
something uncannily familiar about all this. 


STANDARD OF COMMERCIAL HONESTY 

This is not the only financial subject dealt with in the 
first number; it also includes an article dealing with 
some brewery scandals which took place at that time, 
in which the writer expresses the opinion that war pro- 
duces the worst effects on commercial morality. He 
wrote : 

It seems as though what is called the System of Credit 
were only a hollow fabric of deception... as if Pope’s 
generalization ‘‘ a tradesman meek and much a liar’ were 
not overdrawn. There is scarcely an article of the most 
ordinary consumption which is not adulterated and poisoned, 
and so far as the working of the system of Banking and 
Brokerage is shown in Basinghall Street and the Old Bailey 
confidence between man and man is all but impossible in the 
present state of English business. 

We still may suffer from food adulteration ; I see from 
the daily papers we also suffer from ‘‘ short weight,”’ 
but things have certainly improved, if the above was 
an accurate description of the general business morality 
of that time. 


It is interesting to note that while the first copy o 
this paper was going to press arrangements were bej 
made to form the London Omnibus Company, which 
was to place no less than 500 omnibuses on the London 
streets. Here again we see a problem which has 
cropped up seventy years later. The Times of Novem. 
ber 5, 1855 (which cost 53d.), dealing with this subject, 
expressed the opinion that the same speed would be 


hoped that racing and other annoyances incidental to 


the capital of this first Omnibus Company, but I think 
that its promoter would hardly have imagined that 
seventy years later its descendant, the London General 
Omnibus Company, would have had a capital of 


$2,750,000. 


MARKET FLUCTUATIONS 

In 1855 Markets were also disturbed, but only to 
a slight degree, by social unrest. Distress at the time 
led to riots corresponding to some of our Commun. 
ist disturbances, and ‘‘ Veritas” and ‘‘ Common 
Sense ” were even then hard at work complaining in 
the correspondence columns of The Times of the riot- 
ings and rantings in Hyde Park ‘‘ by which the peace 
of Mayfair is disturbed, the law outraged and the 
Sabbath desecrated.” Revolt, however, had not yet 
spread ‘‘ below stairs ’’—the servant problem was un- 
known, and the advertisement columns of The Times 
were full of situations required by cooks, butlers and 
footmen, but not a word of places vacant. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 

As can well be imagined the Stock Exchange has 
undergone great changes in the period under review. 
Seventy years ago a few dealers used to congregate 
to transact business in the building then existing. In 
the Stock Exchange itself there was a bar where men- 
bers could regale themselves with a glass of sherry 
and a biscuit, and if they desired to wash before 
luncheon there was a basin, jug of water and a roller 
towel provided for the purpose. Business, needless to 
say, was not on the present scale, but prices were wide 
and profits considerable. The first mining shares ever 
dealt in in the Stock Exchange were those of the great 
India Mine—the Mysore. There was a difference of 
about 15s. a share between the buying and the selling 
price, which compares with threepence to-day in such 
shares as Bats and Imps. When the Stock Exchange 
started to grow for many years the number of members 
was limited to 1,399, which accounts for the cry of 
‘* fourteen-hundred ’’ heard in the house to-day if by 
any chance an unauthorized person gains admission, 
the fourteen-hundredth person being a stranger. 


1995 

I hope that in another seventy years the SATURDAY 
Review will celebrate its one hundred and fortieth 
anniversary. I envy my successor at that date, be- 
cause he will know whether one should hold Bats 
or Imps; how the French settled their finances after 
the Great War; what Courtaulds are really worth, 
and other information not available at present. If he 
turns back to this number, as I have to the one dated 
1855, I hope he will realize that in 1925 we were 
confident of the future, and determined to retain for 
London its proud position of being the financial centre 
of the world. 

Taurus 
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INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 
London: 


Total Funds Exceed £30,816,008. 
61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 
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! = The Yachting Monthly Offices, The more a man knows 
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Genel 9 King Street, Covent Garden, about Fountain Pens 

pital of London, W.C.2 the more he insists on Waterman's! 

autheri i One product or brand is always known as the ‘‘ Leader "” 

Have 7 fi "> by the —.” sel in its class. It has points of superiority which give it 

caly & the following Magnificent Yachts :-— pride of place. Those who do not know must either find 

P y out by experience, or profit by the experience of those who 

the time 1 800 -7°% STEAM YACHT, for sale ar charter. do know. 

/ommun- ~~ One of the finest and best fitted vessels of Waterman’s—the original of all modern Fountain Pens— 

/ommon her size in the world. In excellent condition through- has been the leader in its field for over 40 years. It has 

ining in out. Recently refitted and passed Lloyd’s survey. by far the largest sale in the world. Stationers who recog- 

the riot. Ready at short notice. Folio S.Y.80. nise the value of service and goodwill always recommend 

ne peace 1,400-TON STEAM YACHT, fitted with steam Waterman’s, 

an’ & + turbine machinery. Luxurious accommodation The more a man knows about Fountain Pens, the more 
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not yet for use in harbour provided. Wireless installation. 


was un- Low price for immediate sale, or would charter. Folio 


screw, Very fine accommodation. Economical 


consumption. Sale at very low figure. S.Y.4. THE IDEAL GIFT FOR BIRTHDAYS AND CHRISTMAS 
4119-TO™ STEAM YACHT, built of steel, with good “Regular” Type, from 12/6; | 1/- extra.) Presentation Pens in 
accommodation. Triple expansion machinery. RULE Silver and Gold. Nibs to suit all 
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‘e mem- Complete inventory. Seen Holland. ‘ Price £3,000 L. G. SLOAN Ltd., Che Pen Corner, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
sherry (abt.). Folio A1,015. 
before 94-TON TWIN-SCREW MOTOR YACHT, built 


1923, of oak. Deckhouse, 2 saloons, 2 staterooms. 
a roller Paraffin engine. Speed 10.6 knots, Very fully AM AZIN G RE S ULT 
dless to equipped. Price £4,250. Folio M1,005. 
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Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


Very emphatioally tops them al'."—Dairy Grapnic. 


L D oO N A brilliant book.”"—Tur Times. 


Particularly good" —AcaneMy 

AND By Bir T. COOK, K.B.E 6th 
ENVIRONS. 30 Maps und Plans. 80 Li/ustrations. 
60 Iilustrations. Maps & Plans. 7/6 | 100 I userations Maps & Plans, 7/6 
NORTH WALES, \""DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


Llustrati & Plans, 6/ 100 tions. Maps & Plans, 4- 
FRENGH TTALIAN RIVIERA.” |W. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX ‘France? 


2/- PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY | 2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
& ENVIRONS | 2). THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


/- LAKE OF GENEVA, RHON* VALLEY & ZERMATT 


2 

2. BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE 
2/- ST. MORITZ, PONTRESINA and the ENGADINE 
Llangell Darlingt Leadon—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 


Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL 
APPEAL 


in support of our great Life-boat Service.” 
We need 1,000,000 Annual Subscribers of 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the whole Service. 
Please send your 5/- To-day 
and be **Qne in a Million,”’ 
Will you also remember the Life-boats in your Will? 
ere is no subsidy from the State. 
Lord Harrowby, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 
22 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2. 


to the men and women of our Empire and, indeed, to all who value 
the practical example of heroism and humanity. to give generously 


George F. Shee, M.A., 


SCHOOLS 


ADVICE (Free of charge) on SCHOOLS, 
TUTORS, etc., by 
N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab ), B. és L. (Paris) 


(Twenty years’ experience as a Schoolmaster). 


Write, with age of pupil, fees, district, etc., to: 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY (R98) 


(Publishers of ‘‘ Schools of England,” etc.) 


Lovers of Literature are 
generally Lovers of Art. 


GOOD’S 


with its great collection 
of Beautiful Things 
can be highly recom- 
mended from’ every 
point of view. 


They hate trash and cannot CAMEO CORNER 


afford to be overcharged 


from £2 each 
Real Beads of every kind 
Long Earrings for Ladies 
Georgian Boxes, etc., etc. 


Fine old Roman Gem Rings 


w.c.1 


1 New Oxford Street 


175 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1_ Gerr. 3462 
PouvTey, 
TREE GUARDS. 
eve. 


Under - Insurance may mean Bankruptcy. 


Inability to replace property and 
goods not covered by insurance 
may mean bankruptcy. Complete 
protection can be secured by 
adequate insurance. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C.1 


All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 


Edited by 
L. J. MAXSE 
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Episodes of the Month 


“Questions of the Hour”—Banking 
By J. F. DARLING, C.B.E. 


Italy's Lead to Civilization 
By Sir WALTER BECKER 


The Next Step in India 
W. A. J. ARCHBOLD 


(Late Principal of "aligarh, Decca, and Muir 
Central Colleges) 
Two Elections 
By Miss RACHEL M. PARSONS, L.C.C. 


The World of Childhood 
By the Hon. ARNOLD KEPPEL 


Some Unpublished Letters of General Gordon 
By F. St. JOHN MORROW 


Colonel Reginald Kann 
By Lr.-Cor. LIONEL JAMES, D.S.O. 


The Bureaucrat’s Shield 
By ERNEST E. WILLIAMS 


Somewhere in Queensland By R.H.A. 
Mussolini By D. SOMMERVILLE 
The Making of Markoi By Major A. J. POTT 
Correspondence Section 


The Treaty of Locarno 
The Armistice Negotiations 


Highbrow Art 
Prohibition in U.S.A. 


8 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, 


LONDON, W.C.2 
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Kinemas 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme.) 
AL. Next Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. (November 9, 10 and 11.) 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s Story 
“THE LOST WORLD” 
© value starring LEWIS STONE, BESSIE LOVE, LLOYD HUGHES and 
nerously WALLACE BEERY. 
“* MEMORIES 
featuring MINNA GREY and FRED GROVES and DAVID OPENSHAW, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 
Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. (November 12, 13 and 14.) 
**YPRES” 
A pageant of heroism. 
M.A. 
ON BUSTER KEATON, in his rollicking Five-Reel Comedy 
“SEVEN CHANCES" 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 
- - — 


Theatres 
COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5187 (2 lines). 


Every Evening at 8.15. 
Matinees Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday, at 2.15. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE. 
By Eden Phillpotts. 
[LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. ] 


| 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


P«O 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
© BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,§ 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 


ndon, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 122, hall 8t., 
b. Agenis, GRAY, DAWES CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 8, 


CHLORODYNE 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 


INFLUENZA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


A True Palliative in NEURALGIA 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


The Reliable Family Modicine 
with over 70 yrs. Repatation 


Acts like a Charm io 


DIARRHEA, COLIC 
and other Bewel Complaints. 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- 


| THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


GLOBE. Gerrard 8724-5 
Evenings at 8. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2.15. 
MARGARET BANNERMAN in 
LULLABY 
By Edward Knoblock 


KINGSWAY THEATRE. Gerrard 40382 


Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2.15. 
[LAST TWO WEEKS.] 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
HAMLET, Prince of Denmark. 


1terary 
CASH for Novel, Short Stories, Poems. Full 
particulars, post free. Address: Mr. Arthur 


Stockwell, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 
Songs, Music, Essays, Films, Plays also required. No reading 
fees. Established 1898. 


Miscellaneous 


REAL SAVING.—Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, etc., turned 
and beautifully re-tailored just like new. Write for descrip- 
tive price list, or submit garments for free estimate. We 
collect in London. ‘Phone: Clissold 4777. London Turning Co., 
ee. pug Specialists, Dept. R., 16 Chardmore Road, 
ion, 10. 


EAL HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct 
from the Makers. Any length cut. Patterns free. State 
shade desired. NEWALL, 138 Stornoway, Scotland. 
XCELLENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES con- 
— occurring ; highly successful recommended methods. 
nd now stamped addressed envelope for free particulars. 
GREEN & CO., 17 Church Lane, Hull. 4 ' 


UST PUBLISHED.—" Bells for Evensong are Calling.” (A 

Composition of outstanding merit.) ‘* The United Prayer.’’ 
Composed on ‘‘ The Two Minutes’ Silence.’’) 

Not Afar.”” (A song of consolation.) The three, post free, 2s. 6d. 

BERTRAM CHEVALIER, Music Publisher, Amersham, Bucks. 


INTER TENNIS and BADMINTON COACHING.— 
Covered Courts. Write, F. W. LAST, 12 Trebovir Road, 
Earl’s Court, London. 


NSURANCES. — CLIENTS BEFORE COMPANIES. — 

45 reward for any better Endowment result than our £634 in 

2 years for £12 yearly, any age (Ministers, £11 16s.). Lowest 
reliable motor insurances, Full cover: 11.9 h.p. cars, £7 14s. ; 
Cowleys, £,7 14s. ; 

Cycles equally low.—NORTON and 
Portobello, Midlothian. 


** Apart, Yet 


Singers, 46 17s.; Morris Oxfords, £8 11s. ; 
Ford vans from 47 12s. 
MOORHOUSE, ‘Agents, 


OOKS.—Alken’s Coloured Prints, ‘* Cockfighting,’’ 4 for 
£15, 1841; Oscar Wilde: His Life and Confessions, by 
Frank Harris, 2 vols., 1918, £2 2s.; Rousseau’s Confes- 
sions, illus., with Etchings, privately printed, 2 vols., 24s. ; 
Burton's Arabian Nights, illus., 17 vols., Best Edition, £15; 
Dumas’ Celebrated Crimes, 8 vols., £2 2s.; Jowett’s Plato, 


5 vols., 1875, £6 6s.; Tradesmen’s Cards of the 
18th Century, by Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s.; The 
Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, £2 2s.; 
The Masculine Cross and Ancient Sex Worship, 8s. ; 


Henry Fielding’s Works, best Edit., with Intro. by Gosse, 
12 vols., £6 6s., 1898; Smallett’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 6 vols., 
1902, £4 4s.; Les Aventures du Chevalier De Faublas, best | 
type edit., 2 vols., illus., Paris, 1842, £3 3s.; The Novellino of 
Masuccio, trans. by Waters, illus., 2 vols, 1895, rare, £6 6s. ; 
Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology, 1892, 15s.; The Graphic, 36 
vols., £12; Sporting Magazine from 1826, with many rare plates, 
27 vols., bound in 22, £10 10s.; Hannay Sex Symbolism in Re- 
ligion, with an Appreciation by Sir George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s. ; 
J. M. Barrie’s Works, “‘ Kirriemuir ” Edit., 10 vols., scarce, 
£7 7s.; Scott’s novels, fine set, ‘‘ Dryburgh Edition,’’ 25 vols., 
£3 3s. ; Thackeray’s Works, nice set, 12 vols., £3; R. L. Steven 
son’s Works, ‘‘ Vailima ” Edit., 26 vols., £38 also for 
Catalogue. 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Baker's Great Boo 
Suop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. BOOKS 
WANTED: Crawley’s Mystic Rose; Housman, A Shropshire 
Lad, 1896; Beerbohm, Happy Hypocrite, paper covers, 1897 ; Yet 
Again. Ist Edit., 1909; Caricatures of 25 Gentlemen, 1896; 
Boydell's History River Thames, 2 vols., 1794, Erewhon, 1873; 
Erewhon Revised, 1901; Way of All Flesh, 1903. 


ACANCY for Infant or Young Child with ladies in coun- 

try; advantages; trained care and nursery companionship ; 

moderate terms. Recommendations from Matron Mother- 
craft Training Society, doctors and parents. Write Box 297, 
Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


TO ADVERTISERS 

Owing to the great demand for advertisement space 
in this Seventieth Anniversary Number, we have been 
compelled to take orders in rotation, and we offer our 
apologies to those would-be advertisers who have been 

unavoidably crowded out. 

E. Pace, 

Advertisement Manager 


‘Saturday Review’ Competitions 
NOVEMBER 7, 1925 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 
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GOL FOL REL RERE RU 
| ESTMINSTER ABBEY. | ETERINARY SERVICES dur- 
The Second edition of the now | ing the War. Being part of the d 
famous illustrated volume on the | official history of the War. A monu- z 
Abbey by the Royal Commission on Ancient | mental work of interest not only to all mem- 4 
| and Historical Monuments is now ready. | bers of the R.A.V.C. past and present, but 
21s. (21s. gd.). The coloured ground plan | to all veterinary surgeons and lovers of 
of the Abbey Buildings may be had _ | animals. Cloth, Roy. 8vo, pp. viii + 782. N 
separately. 1s. (1s. ofd.) ‘* A most fas- | 21s. (21s. gd.). L 
cinating book, precise in scholarly detail | €¢ @ € 
and copiously illustrated with excellent | UIDE TO THE MANU- y 
ee ee | SCRIPTS preserved in the Public 
=» Record Office by M. S. Giuseppi, 
ISTORICAL LONDON. The | F.S.A. Vol. I. Legal Records, etc., y 
Scand velume ‘on London to be | 128. 6d (13s. 3d.) Vol. II. The State Papers 
issued by the Royal Commission on | and Records of Public Departments, 6s. 
Ancient and Historical Monuments will deal | (6s. gd.) A work of first importance to all 
with London west of the City and will des- | research students in history. ‘* This valu- 
cribe the Royal Palaces, the Houses of | able work may be regarded as a definite 
Parliament, Whitehall, Lambeth Palace, guide to the records in the Public Record 
Lincoln’s Inn, Gray’s Inn, Holland House, | Office." —Times Literary Supplement, 
ete. In the Press. | € € 
© OVIET RUSSIA. The Criminal 
IPLOMATIC HISTORY | Code | 
tive epublic. (tod. ** The 
1898-1914. The completion of the Truth about Russia." Morning A | 
publication of the Foreign Office | Political, Unit | = 
Archives edited by G. P. Gooch, D.Litt. and 
OF | with the Constitution of the Union of Social. | 
ist Soviet Republics. With Maps. 
three years. The volume, on the period 28 | (1s. 14d.) 1 | 
June—4 August, 1914, edited by Mr. J. W. | iain “ 
Headlam-Morley, C.B.E., is now in the | 
| AR OFFICE LIBRARY. 
¢ € € is proposed to issue, if sufficient | y 
promises of subscription are | 
DMIRALTY HANDBOOK ~ received, a Subject Index of Books added to , is 
ON WIRELESS TELE- | the Library of the War Office during the | t! 
RAPHY. New edition 1925. A | years 1912 to 1925. The work, which will | \ 
standard text-book on Wireless Telegraphy, | constitute an unrivalled bibliography of | 5 
Cloth, Roy. 8vo, pp.547, 5s. An up-to-date | military and war books, will be issued to | | 
text-book explaining clearly the principles subscribers at £2 net. Price on publica- | : 
of wireless telegraphy. Of value to the tion £3. Prospectus post free. | b 
amateur and the expert alike. | € € € 
| 
| ESEARCH IN INDUSTRY. | | a 
FFIC IN WORN HORSES. | Report of the Committee of the Privy | tl 
Report of the Departmental Com- | Council for Scientific and Industrial | s 
mittee on the Export of Horses to Research during the year 1924-25. 38. s 
the Continent. Cmd. 2495. 1s. (1s. 1d.) | (3s. 1$d.) Report of the Fuel Research f 
| | Proceedings before the Committee. jos. | Board for the period ended Dec. 31, 1924. 7 
| (30s. 9d.) 1s. 6d. (1s. 73d.). 
All Prices are net | Prices in brackets include postage | ‘ re 
F 
HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 
LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2; Abingdon Street, y 
$.W.1 MANCHESTER: York Street. EDINBURGH: 120 
George Street. CARDIFF: 1 Si. Andrews Crescent. BEL- y 
FAST: 15 Donegall Square, W. Or through any bookseller. ; 
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